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Let the House Say—Merry Christmas! 


APPY, busy, bustling days betore 
H Christmas — when all through the 
house there’s an air of merry 
Holiday activity. From the kitehen come 
delicious odors of Christmas goodies, 
gifts are being wrapped, and the house 
itself is about to be dressed and deeked 
in the gayest of Holiday attire. There 
are wreaths, festoons, swags and Mistle- 
toe to be hung, the tree to be trimmed 
and a table decoration to be planned 
so that when the day of days arrives 
the house will be in readiness to say 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” to all who 
pass or enter. 

There’s a heap of pleasure in a trip 
at this time to the country woods or a 
visit to the big city market to gather 
branches of Holly, come laden boughs 
of Fir, wreaths, roping and Mistletoe with 
which to do your decorating. First seleet 
the wreaths, they do so much toward 
making the outside of the house look 
festive. Hang a very large and beau- 
tiful one on the door with smaller ones 
in the windows, just as many as you 
have windows in which to hang them. 
If they are to be hung on the inside 
of the windows, do not choose those 
made of hemlock for the heat will 
cause the needles to drop. The large 
door wreath may be a simple affair 
of fir and cones, or it may be out- 
standing in design and trimming. 
If you cannot find one trimmed to 
suit your faney, buy an undecorated 
one and make it gorgeous, with your 
own trimming ideas. 

For decorations look to the field 
and garden for pods and berries, 
or choose small fruits for a Della 
Robbia effect. The newest Christmas 
wreaths are wide at their base, 
tapering to narrowness at the top, 
a design very distinetive and beauti- 
ful when trimmed with small fruits such 
as kumquats, lady apples, limes, grapes 
and even small gourds. Magnolia leaves, 
herbs and even small vegetables such as 
red peppers and silver skinned onions 
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may be used to create unusual trimming 
effects. 

If you have wearied of the wreath 
and would like something different for 
your door then hang a swag of pine or 
fir. One of the most lovely that I have 
seen was on a fine old doorway on 
Beacon Hill. It was fashioned from a 
single branch of Fir, laden with cones 
and decorated with clusters of orange 
colored Kumquats. Another of outstand- 
ing loveliness consisted of a spray of 
Pine, trimmed with Jerusalem Cherries 
and a ¢luster of small metal bells that 
pealed their notes of cheer whenever the 
door was opened or shut. These are easy 
to do and create striking effects. 

Still different from either the wreath 
or swag for door decoration is a_ bright 
red, flat sided basket, such as is some- 
times used for mail, filled with green- 
ery, cones, bayberries and holly. Hung 
from the door knocker the effeet is very 
attractive. 

If the architectural lines of your 
doorway are especially good a garland 
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of green roping may be draped over the 
top, ending half way down on each side. 
Gourds, sma'l ears of faney corn, sear- 
let peppers and nuts may be used among 
the greens for trimming. Arrange them 
in clusters beginning at the top, dimin- 
ishing in number down the sides until 
there is just one at the end of the rop- 
ing. If there is space, small Fir trees 
<et in tubs, are very pretty and Christ- 
massy standing at either side of the 
front entrance decorated with sparkling 
silver and blue lights. 

When there are window boxes, by all 
means fill them with greenery, silvery 
havberries and the scarlet winterberry. 

For indoors I like the charming old 
custom of decorating the doorways and 
mantels with ropings of greenery and the 
hanging of mistletoe as in days gone by, 
even though you will find in the shops 
perfectly stunning artificial leaves and 
garlands in white and silver. If there is 
some niche needing a special bit of dee- 
oration, choose for that spot a few fine 
branches of berry laden holly or one of 
the handsome southern Pines that may 
be purehased in the market at this 
season. On the mantle set a row of 
tiny Christmas trees in gay pots, 
interspersed with red candles, a 
tall one in the centre with three on 
each side to form a tapering pyra- 
mid, or a lovely arrangement of a 
ereche or a group of holy figures. 
In the middle of the dining table 
place a large flat wreath with wide 
centre opening, set within this on 
a flat plate or tray a mound of 
colorful fruit and nuts. If you favor 
your decorations modern pile up 
a mound of bright colored Christ- 
mas tree balls, in the centre of the 
wreath instead of the fruit. These 
brilliantly colored ornaments are also 
especially decorative when arranged in a 
pile on .a mirror plateau, with a wide 
streamer of searlet ribbon underneath 
running the length of the table. An- 
other table decoration may be arranged 
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with a garland of bright red oak leaves 
encircling a low pewter plate filled with 
blue, red and green grapes. If candles 
are used place a small wreath around 
the base of each. 

Oblong containers of pottery or birch 
bark filled with euttings of boxwood and 
sprays of winterberry will brighten dark 
eorners., 


Our Disappearing Native Holly 


HILE the Christmas Season is 

not the time to plant Ilex opaca 

there could be no more fitting oe- 
casion on which to arouse attention to the 
real plight of the much loved Holly tree. 
The great fondness which so many of us 
hold for this particular species is due not 
only to its close association with the 
happiness of Christmas but also to its 
beauty of form and 
foliage which is even 


glossv evergreen 
more attractive 
when winter has denuded so many other 
Holly is the common name of 
Ilex, the best known of which are Ilex 
opaca our own native and Ilex aqui- 
folium, the European Holly, both used 
for Christmas wreaths and decorations. 

Holly once grew wild in New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
but was.so extensively eut for the 
Christmas market and_ suffered such 
widespread mutilation without provision 
being made for its continued existence 
in its native haunts that it has now be- 
come practically extinet in these states 
except tor 


trees. 


specimen trees either pri- 
vately owned or in state parks. It may 
still be found growing under native con- 
ditions in some parts of Long Island 
longer being cut profusely 
Virginia is still able to supply it 
plentifully, due to the vast areas of its 
growth in that state, and some of the 
other southern states have still a good 
supply but the eontinued eutting of 
Holly, even where it may now be abun- 
dant, is bound to wipe it out eventually 


but is no 
there. 


unless we create a plan of replacement 
and restoration. 

1 am not about to advoeate an ab- 
solute abandonment of the use of Holly 
at Christmas, and the ensuing depriva- 
tion this would mean to our Yuletime 
festivities, but simply to point out that 
our present abuse must be cwrbed and 
the species rehabilitated throughout the 
eastern part of our country by a concen- 
trated drive for that purpose. There 
are many of us for whom Christmas 
would lose something of its exhilaration 
and spirit, and consequently something 
of its beneficent urge, if we could not 
have the outward manifestation of cele- 
bration which Holly, above all 
decorations, seems to demonstrate. 


other 
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If children are among your guests they 
will delight in a snow centrepiece for 
the table. It is not diffieult to create. 
From a mixture of plaster of paris make 
a foundation about two feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, moulding a hill and 
valley. 3efore this hardens insert a 
few branches of redeedar to give the 
effect of trees, add a group of small figures 


[lex opaca is the American Holly, once 
native from Massachusetts to Florida 
and Texas and now absent in the wild 
growth of some of these sections only 
because of past abuse. It is not native to 
United States 
but professional growers there are pro- 
pagating it on a large scale for the 
Christmas trade. Eastern growers, hav- 
ing had it so conveniently at hand in 
the past, are just beginning to become 
aware of its impending dearth. 

While the Holly which is native to the 
south is the same as that which once grew 
so profusely in more northern sections 
also, it is not always certain to be en- 
tirely hardy when transplanted north 
because the particular plant may have 
become too fully accustomed to the 
warmer temperature to enable it to ad- 
just itself to more severe winters. If 
given a little shelter from the north 
wind and some winter protection when 
first transplanted it will 
through successfully. Some growers are 
now offering little eutting “treelets”’ for 
sale but it would not be wise to secure 
them from the extreme southern states 
to be transplanted to the north as very 
few are apt to survive. If Holly is to 
be transplanted from the far south to 
the north it would be advisable to use 
larger, more mature plants, transplanted 
in the spring. 

The English Holly has larger, heavier 
clusters of berries and has become ac- 
climated to our 


the western part of the 


usually come 


Paeifie coast through 
long usage but is not as hardy as our 
native Holly and needs too much shel- 
ter in cold climates for it to become 
really abundant in the eastern part of 
our country. That there is still much 
to learn in experimenting with aqui- 
folium is evident because it was recently 
discovered that in the Finger Lakes see- 
tion of New York State it was thriving 
at the Lake while a 
very short distance away, up on a hill, 
it would not survive. In England this 
Holly is used a great deal for hedges 
and it is not only always beautiful be- 
cause always evergreen but is dense and 
impenetrable as well. 

The greatest dissatisfaction about buy- 
ing Holly trees in the past has 


edge of Seneec: 


been 


including one or two deer and sprinkle 
all with artificial snow. When placed 
on the table arrange sprigs of green- 
ery around the sides to hide any rough 
edges. 

So give yourself up to the delicious 
excitement of this holiday decorating and 
have your house ready to say — A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL. 


EVA BATHON LUCAS 


that, unless they were grown from cut- 
tings of well established trees and the 
erower careful to keep the cuttings 
marked, it was impossible to determine 
the male from the female tree until they 
flowered, which might not oceur until 
they were eight to twelve feet high. Un- 
certainty about the sex of the tree re- 
tarded more general interest. This 
need no longer be a factor in buying 
Holly trees as a strain of self-fertile 
Ilex opaca has been selected by Dr. 
H. Harold Hume now of the Florida 
Experimental Station and is available in 
the nursery trade. Three varieties of this 
self-fertile type are offered. Specimens 
of this Holly have proven their durability 
in a more severe climate because, although 
requiring several years in which to become 
established, they are now flourishing in a 
Long Island garden. When first trans- 
planted the tops died down for several 
winters but the roots survived and the 
trees are now hardy and true to type, 
self-fertile. 

Ilex, other than this new self-fertile 
variety, is dioecious (pistillate or berry- 
bearing flowers on one plant and stamin- 
ate flowers on another), so that it is 
necessary to have both in order that 
pollen may be furnished, without which 
the female will not set, or bear, fruit. 
The trees flower about the end of May 
and the female tree can then be dis- 
tinguished by the small green berry in 
the center of the 
male flower lacks. 


whieh the 
It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that every tree without 
berries is a male as it may be a female 
tree which has not yet begun to bear 
fruit, perhaps through lack of a pollen 
bearer nearby. 


blossom, 


Growing Holly from euttings is a much 
more satisfactory experiment than one 
with no previous experience would im- 
agine. It would be preferable to select 
at this season of the year, when the 
trees are in full fruit, those from which 
cuttings are later to be made, being 
sure to mark both a male and female 
tree of a bright blue-green color. Cut- 
tings should be made of newly ripened 
wood placed in sand in a coldframe 
and kept well moistened. To prevent 
any future uncertainty as to the sex the 
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The American Holly, Ilex opaca 


cuttings should be kept well marked at 
all times. This eannot be too fully 
stressed. The commercial root crowing 
substances, Auxilin, and Harmodin A, 
available at any of the leading seed 
stores, may be very successfully used on 
Ilex cuttings. The directions which 
come with them should be faithfully ear- 
ried out. ; 
Holly branches for propagation have 
been brought to my attention and where 
branches are low enough to the ground 
for this purpose it would seem to be a 
very. satisfactory method. 

Growing Holly from seed is a long 
and tedious effort but one which has 
most gratifying results. The seed is 
about the longest on record to germinate, 
requiring eighteen months to two years. 
They must be stratified (stored in sifted 
sand and soil and kept constantly moist 
to prevent drying out). After a year 


Several cases of “layering” 
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they may be planted in a shady spot 
containing soft sandy loam and left to 
germinate. Some Ilex seeds will ger- 
minate in about six months after being 
stratified while others require fully a 
year longer. Many growers advise 
freezing the berries before starting the 
treatment. | 

If we plan to experiment with Holly 
grown from seed we must not use the 
berries which come in little clusters on 
Christmas wreaths many 
cases, they are not real Holly berries 
but are apt to be one of several other 


because, in 


red berries merely used as a decoration. 
Contradicting this, however, the writer 
had an interesting and unusual experi- 
ence some years ago. The Holly wreaths 
were thrown on, the compost heap after 
Christmas and allowed to remain there 
until the spring clean-up before being 
burned. The second spring afterwards 


under a hedge at the side of the com- 
post heap we found a tiny Holly seed- 
ling bearing two leaves! It was allowed 
to grow where it was until it had four 
leaves and was then transplatned to a 
wild flower border. It has never borne 
berries and is not nearly as large or 
sturdy as other Holly trees brought from 
Virginia about five years later but is of 
a deeper green color and mueh prized 
because it came so interestingly. 

Holly grows best in rich, rather moist 
soil and should be protected from north 
winds by other evergreen trees and 
shrubs. It must have partial shade but 
not enough to hinder the blossoms or 
there will be fewer berries. It does not 
want lime or chemical fertilizer of any 
kind; but very old well rotted manure 
may be mixed with the soil, real leaf 
mold from the woods, a top dressing oi 
peat moss or a combination of all three 
will be found beneficial. Holly should 
always be moved in the spring before 
erowth starts or in late summer after 
the season’s growth has begun to ripen. 
When moved in larger sizes the foliage 
should be stripped from the trees to 
prevent transpiration of moisture. Some 
growers prefer to move Holly with a 
large ball of earth and cut it back se- 
verely rather than strip the leaves — one 
or the other must be done. In either 
case they must be sprayed daily with 
water from the hose for several weeks 
after moving. 

A few garden club organizations have 
tried to stop the use of Holly as a 
Christmas decoration and several states 
have already passed laws to stop its 
cutting and sale, yet all of this is with 
out remedy in so far as its rehabilitation 
The Christmas market is 


In some eases 


is coneerned. 
being supplied regularly. 
with Holly grown especially for it on 
the west coast, in others from sources 
where it is still, for a time, to be had 
plentifully. To assure the continued ex- 
istence of Ilex opaca in spite of the 
yearly mutilations it must suffer we 
should cultivate it more extensively. In- 
dividuals must more urgently and more 
frequently demand it of growers and 
grow it themselves by making it a point 
to include it in everyday gardens. By 
the time that it is too scarce to be sup- 
plied for the Christmas market from 
wild growth in the south the demand 
will have lessened through its being pri- 
vately grown on a larger seale, and com- 
mereial fields, established through public 
clamor, may be ready for production. 

It would be a fitting and character- 
istic attitude if garden clubs everywhere 
would take concerted action in the en- 
deavor to spread the growth of our na- 
tive American Holly, not only because 
of its sentimental value but also because 
its summer growth and its splendid dig- 
nity of form proves a real acquisition to 
the intimate landscape quite apart from 
its winter beauty. 
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BLOOM FROM BULBS IN JANUARY 


Hyacinths and Lily-of-the-Valley with Narcissus beginning to show color. 
tage of this type of plant for the window garden is that the flower is already in it. 


One great advan- 


All the 


window gardener needs do is to provide opportunities for growth to start 


Bulbs for Winter Windows 


MARIAN CUTHBERT WALKER 


OW, really, didn’t 


some of you 

feel a sense of discouragement 

when vou had settled the house 
plants at last in your winter windows? 
You know them all by heart.  There’s 
the faithful old) Dracaena—the almost 
indestructible Sansevieria—the ferns you 


are proud of because they are a real ehal- 
lenge to your gardening skill. There’s a 
Mariea, perhaps, and an Afriean Violet 
which you can honestly say is blooming 
lustily. Up at the sides of the windows, 
In approved manner, you’ve tacked the 
streamers of those potted Ivies which have 
been vaéationing all summer in the gar- 


den. 


They drape the window with grace. 
Everything is just as it looked last win- 
ter. You were proud of it then. But this 
year there’s a flatness in your enthusiasm. 

“A good sign—just as it should be!” 
I ean't “Last year’s 
to satisfy you 
for next summer, is it? You're already 
planning some new and exeiting addi- 
tions to pep it up. Window gardens are 


help exclaiming. 
flower garden isn’t going 
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no different. They need pepping up, 
too!” In faet it was only when I began 
to add flowering bulbs to my winter 
plants—tucking them in here and there 
as soon as their blossoms were well de- 
veloped—that the whole window picture 
took on a lively and constantly changing 
personality. After that the old 
seemed dull and flat. 
It was easy to achieve plant 


way 


health 
the window-wide galvanized 
iron drainage pans that were kept under 


because ot 


the plants. Lined with about three 
inches of small pebbles, they not only 
held the excess moisture but, I found, 


supplied enough depth for water loving 
bulbs to be held upright. Some, such as 
the Paper-white Nareissus and Lily-of- 
the-valley pips, I grew the first, 
held up by the pebbles in the drainage- 
pans. Their blossoms shone there strik- 
ingly white against the green of the 
foliage plant. Others I lifted from their 
pots when almost fully grown and in 
much the same way that the awful giant 


from 


in the fairy tales grabs up a naughty 
child! These were the kind that needed 
to be developed first in the dark, and 
cool. When they are grown in water and 
pebbles, or in peat moss, this is easily 
After all they are 
just’ being held upright—not fed—when 
grown in this way, and the water they 
need can be given them in any place. 

If, on the other hand, the bulbs‘are the 
kind that are late blooming, and there 
fore thrive better when grown in earth | 
find that I can move them about, 
without mishap when I’m extra earetul. 
Haven’t you reasoned that the florist 
must do this very thing when he sends 


done without injury. 


too, 


you those handsome pots of flowering 
bulbs arranged with ferns or other 


plants? It’s easy to follow his method 
of waiting until the bud is well along, 
then of watering thoroughly, lifting with 
eare, shifting from the common clay pot 
or flat in whieh the foreing was done and 
then setting aside in the dark for a few 
hours. Of course, if we have a decorative 
flower pot we'll use that for our window 
picture, or perhaps we'll make an = ar- 
rangement in an_ attractive low 
container for the front edge of our win- 


long, 


dows. 
we sit 
we keep 


This we ean enjoy intimately as 
in our living room. However, if 


our room temperature above 
seventy degrees we can’t expect our bulb 
blossoms to last very long, because winter 
foreed bulbs are, of course, spring bloom 
ing kinds that are normally accustomed 
to cool growing conditions. 

The easiest of all material for foreing 
are the so-called tender bulbs, and these 
are the ones, fortunately, that are still 
available at this time of year. 
development is made more quickly than 
the hardy kinds and they are handled 
entirely indoors. Some hardy types like 
the Duteh Hyaeinths, ean be treated as 


Their root 


tender and grown the same way in 
pebbles and water, or peat. However, 
tender material is not a permanent in- 


vestment, as it will never be able to sur- 
vive a winter outside to re-establish its 
vigor, and therefore it is always discarded 
after blooming. 

The Hyacinth group, alone, offers vari- 
ety enough for the entire season. There 
are, of course, the Frenech-Roman Hya- 
cinths, in pink, blue and white strains 
with a delicate fragranee and_ loosely 
formed flower spikes. They’ll bloom in 
about weeks and, like all of this 
group, need a eoo! dark closet until the 
flower spike shows. The newer variety, 
Virginia, is fine and prolifie with beau- 
tiful blue flowers. The Miniature Dutch 
Roman strain’ offers eompact small 
flower spikes that are the same form, but 
more refined than the giant Hyacinths 
used for bedding. These miniatures are 
especially satisfactory when foreed and 
are in named strains that supply red, 
dark blue, deep rose and yellow. These 
are gay and needed colors. They require 
about three weeks longer than the French- 

(Continued on page 577) 
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Honor Roll of Debutante Dahlias 


RYING to follow the annual crop 

of novelties in Dahlias is becoming 

a more hectic undertaking with 
each succeeding year. Time was, not so 
very long ago, when all the claimants for 
appraisal were gathered together in a 
fairly cireumscribed area. It was fairly 
practical for an observer to personally 
see them all, if not actually growing, at 
all events staged in competition with 
each other on the exhibition boards. 
Judgments could be made then and there. 

Now, however, things have changed. 
The very intensity of interest and the 
wide spread enthusiasm eropping up in 
widely located regions has created an 
entirely different problem. And _ then, 
there is the added fact that during the 
last few years there has been, very posi- 
tively, definite progress toward higher 
standards of quality. This is true not 
only as regards the individual bloom as 
an isolated object but it also takes into 
consideration the manner in which the 
bloom is carried on the plant, the habit, 
the manner of growth, vegetative vigor, 
and general well-being of the plant itself. 
The purchasing publie is more eritieal of 
the toute ensemble, the total appearance 
of the variety in all its composite charac- 
teristies. 

It is equally true that some of these 
faetors cannot be fully evaluated in the 
first year of existence. We hear occa- 
sional complaints that the anxiety for 
novelty introduction is too often satis- 
fied a little bit too soon for complete 
evaluation of the novelty itself; that 
we would be better off, in fact, if novel- 
ties were held back until there was 
complete satisfaction that an interesting 
and perfectly worthy flower is also 
coupled with a perfectly satisfactory and 
worthy plant as a plant. The necessity 
of this total point of view is being 
recognized more and more and is, per- 
haps, the big controlling factor in the 
continued operation of the official trial 
grounds of the American Dahlia Society 
at Storrs in Connecticut and East 
Lansing in Michigan. 

Even so, it becomes an increasingly 
diffeult problem in each succeeding year 
to pick out in the flood of novelties 
a few highly outstanding varieties that 
may be depended upon to step into the 
front rank of popularity and maintain 
a position there for the next few sea- 
sons. The fact is that far too many new 
comers measure up to the certificate 
standard of points and get across the 
line on intrinsic and integral qualifica- 
tions, yet fail to capture the popular 
fancy of transient fashion. The more 
we raise the standard and the more the 
growers adhere closely to the lines laid 
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Straight’s White 


down, the more likely we are to get into 
this peculiar situation, so that the sea- 
son’s review stands in danger of becom- 
ing rather a catalogue of recorded intro- 
ductions than a sharply critical analysis 
or appraisal. Then, again, there are the 
combined difficulties of place, time, and 
season. : 

This year the season was generally 
two or three weeks late. Looking back 
over last year’s records I find we made 
the same comment about last year’s sea- 
son, so that may be no explanation at 
all. But, it does work out to some degree 
that certain novelty varieties put on ex- 
hibition in the beginning of the season 
and achieving certain honors meet re- 


versals or inversions with changes of 


position sometimes with the same ecom- 
panion novelties in other exhibitions in 
other places at later dates, which to 
some degree adds to the gaiety of the 
situation if you look at it that way! 
It happened, for instance, this year. At 
the New York Show of the American 
Dahlia Society the outstanding novelty 
in the American Home Achievement 
Medal class, which up to this time has 
shown the greatest concentration of com- 
petitive interest in undisseminated novel- 
ties, the award went to Mildred Pote, 
(Dixon) whereas a week later at Cam- 
den, New Jersey, the relative positions 
of that and runner-up 
varieties elsewhere showed changes. 

Informal Deecoratives were far in the 
ascendent in the novelty contests not 
only because of the form range within 
this particular classification but also be- 
cause within that group you find nat- 
urally the largest sizes. All the really 
immense blooms are Informal Decora- 
tives. A certain shagginess of formation 
seems to be directly related to large 
sizes. 

The Cactus forms, with unquestionably 


some of the 


greater elegance and charm of contour, 
are smaller usually in fact and even 
give an impression of less size than they 
actually possess when you come to real 
measurements. The conformation of the 
flower itself of the Cactus and Semi- 
cactus tends to a reduction in the appar- 
ent massiveness of the bloom. 

Say what you may, the fact that the 
Dahlia within one year grows from a 
little bit of a growth, seed or eutting as 
the case may be, to the triumphant de- 
velopment of brilhant 
flowers running somewhere in the neigh- 


massive, huge, 


horhood of a foot in diameter, has of 
necessity a certain power of appeal. 

On the other hand the desire for the 
more graceful decorative and artistically 
useful forms of the small flowers of the 
Pompons and the several sections of the 
Miniatures is meeting with greater de- 
mand and is being supplied with bigger 
frequency. 

[n the accompanying recordings and 
comments on novelties in the season just 
closed, and pre-views of the novelties 
that are to be offered in the coming sea- 
son,'I eannot claim a full personal aec- 
quaintance with all of the multitude. With 
the majority—yes; but the evidence of 
all is taken, weighed, balanced, and val- 
ued. My thanks are here again given te 
those people, undoubted champions of 
the Dahlia, whose opinions and coopera- 
tion have been freely given at all times. 


Informal Decoratives 


STRAIGHT’s Wuite. Informal Decorative 
but leaning very heavily towards the Semi- 
cactus. It is a really beautiful flower and 
triumphantly carried off the Derrill W. 
Hart Memorial Medal at the New York 
show as exhibited by Ruschmohr Gardens. 
Here is another flower that can be confi- 
dently recommended because it has been 
given a sufficiently long period of trial so 
that we have been able to get a good per- 
spective on its performance in widely sep 
arated places. I don’t think anybody will 
make a mistake with this. The flower is 
large for a white and the build sturdy. 
(Straight-Ruschmohr ) 

ELIZABETH MILLS CALKINS is a medium 
sized Informal, pure white that won a cer- 
tificate at Storrs. It makes its appeal as 
a serviceable variety for cut flowers. 
Raised in the East from California seed. 
(Calkins-Salbach ) 

Sunrays. I. D. A most outstanding 
flower which first came to my attention 
when it won as the best bloom in the show 
at Rockville Centre, and it had competi- 
tion, too. It is a typical Informal Deco- 
rative with medium length petals irregu- 
larly arranged so as to give a very full 
effect to the flower, but its chief interest 
lies in its color oddity very reminiscent of 
the tones that put Jimmy Foxx so far to 
the front last year. Taking it at a distance 
it matches up with copper-red on the color 
chart. At a closer inspection you see red 
tones heavily overlaid on basic amber. It 
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One Grand 


is a large flower and may possibly be a 
contestant when “the largest” is asked for. 
Its color, however, should carry it far. 
Well borne on a long sturdy stem in 
thorough proportion to the flower itself. It 
just looks right! Seen growing, the plant 
is entirely satisfactory. (Straight-Rusch- 
mohr ) 

VIn WELL BITTERSWEET. I. D. Very 
similarly colored, perhaps a little bit more 
red or flushed with rose, and a borderline 
flower. Extraordinarily brilliant under arti- 
ficial light. Medium length petal, flat. I 
am unable to really make up my mind as 
to how this and the one just mentioned 
above really compare. I'd like to see them 
flowering together. As it was I saw them 
at different times and one is always remin- 
iscent of the other, yet they are by no 
means identical. Vin Well Bittersweet is, 
if anything, a little bit more formal in its 
character. (Blamer-Parrella) 

MILDRED POTE, as the winner of the 
American Home Achievement Medal at New 
York, stands out prominently in the season’s 
list. It is a phlox-pink, Informal Decorative, 
early and prolific bloomer and the center 
holds tight throughout the entire duration 
of the flower. At the New York show it 
was outstanding in size and distinctiveness 
of color, but seen later in the season and 
elsewhere the color seemed to have lost 
something of its purity or perhaps it was 
seen in a less yellow light, which is an- 
other way of saying that Mildred Pote looks 
its best under artificial illumination. It is, 
perhaps, the largest bloom of the seedling 
contestants of the year. (Pote-Dixon) 


VIRGINIA SuHIpLey. Typical Informal 
Decorative. Chamois yellow flushed with pale 
peach achieving a total effect of pale amber 
as I saw it at Storrs. A really large flower 
with a depth the equal of half its diameter. 
This flower won the Achievement Medal at 
Washington, D. C., in a pretty tough con- 


Frank Werner 
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Red Salute 


test and it was also seen elsewhere and 
always attracted considerable attention. It 
looks like a good substantial flower on 
sturdy, adequate stems, the kind of a 
flower that will satisfy the demand for lush 
yellow. Well rounded bloom even though 
it is not strikingly distinct in color. It is 
hard to get a yellow that is so, but Vir- 
ginia Shipley is outstanding. (Cory) 

MADAM KAI-SHEK, I. D., you will want 
to put it in your garden if you like the 
blackest black red, really a very dark 
maroon of good endurance and substance. 
It has the distinction of being the darkest 
of any of the black-reds and by that very 
token is not a flower that illuminates the 
garden or lights up a room unless very 
skilfully handled with direct illumination. 
But, you may want the flower for its dis- 
tinctive color oddity. (Dixon) 

GIANT SUNBEAM, I. D., is a western va- 
riety which I have not seen but it car- 
ried the sweepstake as the best undissemi- 
nated in the Washington State Fair, also 
as the best Informal Decorative. It is a 
large light yellow with a silvery reverse. 
The bloom is in the giant class and is re- 
ported to be earried on good strong stems. 
It will be interesting to have a_ novelty 
vellow that would bring some competition 
into the large bloom elass in that color. 
We hope we will be able to see it in the 
East next season. (Lee 

STEPHENSON’S GIANT, I. D., is another 
light yellow that won distinction on the 
Pacific Coast. This won at the Pomona, 
California, show. The petals are long and 
narrow and curl back towards the stem so 
as to give the flower a depth almost as great 
as its width. It is reported to have good 
keeping qualities, which means that it has 
more substance than is usually found in 
these light yellow, large blooms, for this is 
a large one as well, running over twelve 
inches. (Stephenson) 


Pink Fantasy 


Adolf Mayer 


Mildred Pote 


Michigan White 


Pattie Lu, I. D., which has not been 
offered before, has really been seen for 
three or four seasons. It is a seedling from 
Jane Cowl and partakes a good deal of the 
vegetative quality of that very sturdy favor 
ite. It has been winning prizes for the 
last three years in its own part of the 
country. White with a faint greenish tinge 
or flush on the petals with the base at each 
center tinged yellow. Another addition to 
the interesting crop of whites and pass 
for whites. It might be worth while get 
ting them all together and seeing how they 
make out. (Comstock) 

AUDREY E. ScHmipT, I. D., is a clear rosy 

lavender splashed or flecked with marks of 
the same color but of a deeper tone. It is 
a speckled flower which you may add to 
your garden for novelty and curiosity. Of 
course, there is always some chance that you 
may like that particular type of coloration. 
(Parrella ) 
D., has done well in the sev- 
eral trial grounds. When I saw it at 
Storrs, I made a note “Kathleen Norris 
pink.” This is very nearly the case and 
the petals are somewhat similar though 
flatter and the edges tend to have a silvery 
effect. “Clear lavender pink,” says the in 
troducer, “with faint white penciling.” It 
is a good grower and very productive. The 
flowers grow well above the plant. (Lake 
side) 

Mrs. WM. KNuDSEN, I. D., pure white. A 
flower I have not seen but it comes suffi- 
ciently well endorsed with awards at De 
troit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Chicago, 
with a certificate at East Lansing. Four 
times exhibited in the undisseminated 
classes in the middle west and four times 
a winner. Named for the wife of the 
President of the General Motors Corpora 
tion. (Dixie) 

CHEROKEE BRAVE. I. D. Deep bright red. 
Carried off the honors as the best seedling 


KATIE K, I. 


Carl G. Dahl 
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Rosemary’s Beauty 


in the show at the Georgia Dahlia Society. 
It is a large flower, up to twelve inches 
across, and fairly deep. (Ricks-Hastings) 

Rockey Dictator. I. D. Deep crimson- 
scarlet with the petals reflexing and tend- 
ing to twist. A quite spectacular flower of 
good size. Seen at Storrs; 
New York show. (Rockley) 

FRANK WERNER. I. D. A _ possible con- 
testant in the really large bloom contests. 
Apricot-salmon with shades of orange and 
red, rich and warm looking. Red reverse 
to the petals so the entire bloom has a 
warm ghow. Was a winner on the Pacific 
Coast last year, and has carried awards 
this year as best undisseminated. Said to 
be a good keeper. (Meussdorffer ) 

Rosy Morn, I. D., welcome addition 
in the class because of its fine deep rose 


also good at 


Is a 


pink color, where we were really wanting 
some novelties. It is a fairly good size and 
well built bloom, and was quite attractive 
wherever Carried off the American 
Home Achievement Medal at the Baltimore 
Show. Worth looking after. (Johnson) 


Mrs. M. W. CLEMENT. I. D. Well, if you 
remember the massive Milton J. Cross, gold 
shading to apricot, you will have a pretty 
good idea of this new comer which may be 
ealled a glorified edition of its predecessor. 
May be a competitor in the exhibition large 
bloom elass. (Johnson) 


seen. 


CoronaTIon,. I. D. A very good type 
bloom. Not aggressively large’ but quite 
presentable. It is dark purple with a vel- 


vety sheen, and the reverse seen in the 
center is also very dark. Petals are about 
two inches long and an inch wide. A very 
effective flower of its type and showed up 


verv well at the New York Show.  (Pike- 
Parrella ) 
Miss Apa HorrMan, I. D., that was 


selected by the daughter of the Governor of 
New Jersey at the New York Show to be 


Giant Sunbeam 


Mrs. Wm. Knudsen 


Bernice Geer Ballerina 


named for herself, is after all just another 
golden colored Dahlia in the Informal Deco- 
rative class. Intrinsically good but not dis- 
tinctive. (Parrella-Blamer ) 

CRESCENDO, I. D., is a color from 
Jane Cowl, described as “soft luminous 
pink.” In all other features it matches its 
parent. It was seen last year and won 
awards which were repeated this season, 
but it has not been generally shown. 
(Downs) 

GRACE Moore. [. D. Deep lilac-pink with 
long pointed petals which give the flower a 
nice gracefulness. A quite large flower with 
adequate depth. Seen at Storrs. (Cordes) 


sport 


Formal Decoratives 
Formal Decoratives have not been so 
plentiful and as a matter of fact it takes 
a pretty good flower in this class to really 
get across as an exhibition possibility. On 
the other hand, it is essentially a useful 
tvpe for the garden or for cutting, and 
generally they are medium large, which in 
itself takes them out of the spectaculat 

and sensational. 
GOLDEN Bounty. F. D. 
Interesting to who 


Lemon-yellow. 
those for 
light colored flowers. It comes early, too. 
It was noted at the New York and Camden 
Chick’s Seedling but has since 
been given this appropriate name. If any- 
thing it is a deeper color than Lord of 
Autumn, and quite a different type. The 
plant is rather low (Chick 
Dahliadel 

SCARLET JERSEY’S BeAuty, F. D., is just 
what its name says, and that is sufficiently 


are looking 


shows as 


crowing. 


descriptive The eolor is a_ good, rich, 
bright searlet, and the blooms are borne 
on the characteristically long stems. The 


green bracts of the center florets show up 
slightly on close inspection. I like it, if 
only for its brillianey in the garden, and it 
euts well. (Wolfe) 


Sunrays 


Stephenson’s Giant 


THE FLOWER GROWER has been given this 
courtesy name because of the productive 
ness of the plant. It grows flowers. After 
all, that is what a plant is for especially 
when you are dealing with a flower that is 
decorative, not exhibition. This is a For 
mal Decorative, medium size. Lavender and 


silver. Exhibited at Detroit where it car- 
ried off the honors as best commercial. 
( Dixie) 


AUTUMN Mist. F. D. Large size and the 
name is an attempt at being descriptive as 
the flower has a ground color of gray-white 


with purple striations and some _ petals 
showing purple tips. It is another west 
erner that made good at Toledo, and has 
interested those who have seen it in its 


home region. (Robens) 


GRAND MAstTER, F. D., has carried away 
plenty of awards in the middle west, win 
ning the American Home Achievement 
Medal at Indianapolis Mid-West Show, the 
Ohio Valley Dahlia Society Medal at Cin 


cinnati, ten blooms required, also as the 
hest undisseminated, as a single bloom in 
the open class, and at the Tri-state Show 
it won the Ohio Valley’ Meritorious Medal 
as the most outstanding seedling. Wher 
ever shown it has earried off a_ ribbon. 
Deep orange shading to bronze. In_ the 
large flower class. Held well on erect stems. 
(Creek Side) 

KInG’s RANSOM. I feel full confidence in 
offering you this variety. Though it has 
won awards as the best Formal Decorative 


and perhaps we shall have to class it as 


that, still it is definitely on the border 
line, whieh, however, adds to its intrinsic 
beauty. It is just a little more comfort 
able than a strictly formal flower. It is 


golden vellow shading to apricot, and is a 
flower rounded that it has a 
perfect ball contow It carried off a suffi 
prizes to win 
New York, 


large out so 


assurance of 


Philadelphia, 


cieneyv of 
distinctiveness 


Lynn B. Dudley 
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Pink Lassie 


Yes, it 
Is a good flower, 200d color. good stems. 
(Karver-Veile) 

CarRL G. DAHL. F. D. Created something 
of a sensation at the New York Show for 
its immense size and splendid formation, 
and earried off the award as best bloom as 
shown by L. B. Tim. Twelve inches in di- 
ameter Its color is given as emberglow 
with golden sheen with the reverse briar 
pink. When on trial in the New York 
sotanical Gardens, it won the popular vote. 
If you want a very formal, large. medium 


Camden, Poughkeepsie, and others. 


colored flower, here it is. (Hillerest 
Gardens 
Mrs. FE. C. Winpon. F. D. Brilliant sear 


Jet with orange buff reverse. Quite a showy 
flower, and fairly large. Scored well in the 
Mid-West trial grounds, but was not seen 
in the East. (Dixie) 

MONARCH OF THE EAST. Formal Deco 
rative but without the stiffness that. char- 
acterizes so many of the varieties in this 
section, and all the more weleome for that 
Amber color, edged and tipped with 
gold. The color was descriptively noted 
as autumn gold. Won a_ certificate at 
Storrs where it caught my attention as an 
exhibition large flower, held on a= sturdy 
long stem. Its color is distinetive and the 
flower is quite large. (Almy-Kemp) 


reason. 


The Cactus Group 


BERNICE GEER, Cactus, has the distine 
tion of being the really worthwhile Cactus 
of the season. Old rose pink and tipped 
with gold, striking in bloom and color. It 
is really a relief to get dantiness in the 
flowers. (Geneva) 

MICHIGAN WuiItrr. Semi-cactus with pet- 
als straight pointed and giving the flower 
a very pert appearance. We had our eyes 
on this last year as one of the group of 
notable whites but it was kept in the back- 
ground for further trial and this year it 
has fully justified what its admirers be 
lieved of it. Besides making good scores 
at Lansing and at Storrs, it has done well 
in the shows, taking the Achievement Medal 
at Michigan. It is a white that really is 
white. Not a giant bloom but the plant is 
very productive and it lasts well when cut. 
You can cut from it plenty of blooms eight 
inches or more with good stems two to four 
feet long, somewhat slender but wiry. I 
like it! (Keiser-Lakeside) 

SLEEPY HOLiLow, S. C., pleased me very 
well although I did not grow it, but I have 
seen blooms from the West and in the East. 
True form. The outer petals are clear rose- 
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pink with the center pure white. It has 
a peculiar habit, this variety, of going to 
sleep in the evening and opening up fresh 


again in the morning more expansively than 


hetore. and the center keeps on expanding 
until the whole flower has lived its life of 
several days. It is an interesting, bright 
flower and really very pleasing. It is car- 
ried on sturdy stems well above the foliage. 
(Cuyahoga ) 

G. W. Hurcnuinson, S. C., is an addition 
to its bloom class with a pure chrome yel- 
low throughout and a contour that is a 
complete ball.  (Fitzgerald-Parrella ) 

O. O. MecInryre. S. C. Deseribed as 
American Beauty red. Attracted attention 
in New York where it carried an award, 
also in Philadelphia and Scranton, It is 
distinetive in color and gives a new shade 
in this class. Said to be an early bloomer. 
(Karver-Veile) 

PINK FANTASY. S. C. Looks like a good 
exhibition Dahlia and carried the American 
Home Achievement Medal at the Camden 
show in a very strong competition, defeat- 
ing some varieties that had been medal 
winners elsewhere. It is a large bloom. 
Rich mellow pink tending to a lighter tone 
towards the center makes it a welcome ad 
dition. The formation of the flower is quite 
graceful, and we can do with novelties in 
this color. (Johnson) 

ROSEMARY'S BEAUTY, S. C. Pink blend- 
ing to lemon yellow center. It is a seedling 
of Satan and won the Achievement Medal 
at the Ohio show at Cleveland in a strong 
competition; also carried award at West 
Virginia. While it did not carry any 
awards in the East, it has been seen by 
eastern growers and favorably reported. It 
is a good substantial flower. (Rose Mary 
Gardens ) 

Apotr Mayer. S. C. Very dark purple- 
garnet. Interesting in its color intensity 
alone. Center petals extremely dark, hav- 
ing almost a metallic sheen. Flower shows 
a uniform color with varying tone, darker 
toward the center where you see the reverse 
of the petals. (Topsvoort-Mad River 
Gardens) 

JuLttus C. Bunge. S. C. It is a border- 
line bloom with very definite tendeney to- 
ward the incurved type. Deep pure pink 
and that means pure pink not lavender. 
Shown at Peekskill, N. Y:, where it won the 
Achievement Medal. Well borne on long 
stems. (Carlee-Mad River Gardens) 

ONE GRAND, a good Semi-cactus of clear 
uniform light yellow color. The petals are 
pretty well revolute for their entire length 
whieh gives the bloom a light graceful ap- 


pearance despite its size. Some people may 
find it too shallow but it is none the less 
gracious. It has excellent endorsements 
from the Pacific Coast as a commercial 
pale vellow. (Stephenson) 

SuntascnH. S. C. Face of petals yellow 
with a flush of burgundy on the reverse; 
the petals twist so that both colors are 
well in evidence. It won the silver cup at 
the Toledo show as the best Cactus seed 
ling, and got its name as the subject of a 
prize contest by the Dahlia Society of Ohio. 
(Lasch ) 

PRIDE OF SHADOWBROOK. S. C. Came 
along too early for the shows. Salmon-rose 
blending to canary yellow at the center. 
This color blend is not unusual for this 
type of flower but this particular variety 
seems to have both rich in tone. Long stiff 
stems. (Roy-Chappaqua ) 

COMETEER, Straight Cactus, is a welcome 
addition to this not too numerous class. It 
is a clear bright golden buff but occasion 
ally takes on a pink flush. Scored well at 
Storrs for both exhibition and cutting and 
got a certificate. The plant is good and the 
blooms are carried well on the stems. 
(Golden Rule) 

GALA CALIFORNIA, a true Cactus that 
carried off the Gold Medal at San Fran- 
cisco as the best established three year old. 
It is a bright orange color and I am ad 
vised that it endures warm weather better 
than the average flower of this type. 
( Ballay ) 

DAHLIA CRAFT. Semi-cactus. Color, light 
canary-yellow, is similar to Frau O’Bracht. 
Flower has a multitude of petals and peta 
loids that curve and twist to form a solid 
large bloom. Won the Achievement Medal 
at ( hicago where it also was a winner in 
the International Horticulture Exhibition 


a year ago. (Modern Dahlia Gardens 


Bi-colors 


Ruru Dennine. F. D. White tipped 
with rosy-crimson for about one-fifth o1 
one-quarter of the petal. It is bright and 
lively. The older petals take on an entirely 
uniform coloration of a pale rose flush. 
(Cox-Parrella ) 

Lynn B. Duptey is a Bicolor and ver) 
appropriately named for the president of 
the American Dahlia Society whose per 
sonal predilection for the bi-colors is well 
recognized. I must confess that hitherto 
I have had a certain shyness of apprecia 
tion for this particular type of flower but 
here comes one that carried me over, and 
I am inclined to agree with the introducer 
when he calls it the first really beautiful 
bi-color. It is beautiful. A clear orange 
red Semi-cactus. the raised tip white. A 
Good size and the base color 


lively flower. 
quite worth while. 


is itself something 
(Lakeside ) 

CorRNELL. Bicolor, Formal-Informal Deco 
rative, medium size, carrying the colors of 
the college for which it is named, maroon 
with white tips oceupying about one-fifth 
of the length of the petals. A flower that 
has gaiety, and as seen at the New York 
Show attracted considerable attention. 
(Burgard) 


The Small Flowers 


Perhaps there is someone who knows 
all the Pompons, and all the Miniatures, 
and all the other small flowers. Frankly, 
I am bewildered about them. I recognize 
a good Pompon when I see it, I believe, 
but am unable to memorize the whole list of 
varieties and make mental comparisons. 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Lachenalias or 


SARAH V. COOMBS 


Wild Hyacinths for Indoors 


African bulbs of the Lily family will 

be among the ones most commonly 
grown in winter in our houses in a few 
years. They are so easy to grow, so in- 
teresting in form and color and take so 
amiably to indoor conditions. They do 
not like too much heat. They will submit 
to it, but their flower-stems and leaves 
will be taller than they should be and 
will be more leggy. Except for this 
rather modest wish for coolness, they 
have no crankiness. 

Lachenalias do particularly well in 
sunrooms. They are especially good for 
hanging baskets where the somewhat 
drooping leaves may fall gracefully. If 
wire baskets are used, line them first with 
moss before putting in the soil. They 
have been grown in fibre but soil is bet- 
ter as ones grown in fibre would be use- 
less for another year and a great merit 
of these bulbs is that they last for years. 
They may be grown from seed in pots of 
light soil. Bulbs and seeds of a number 
of varieties may be obtained in the 
United States and seeds of many varie- 
ties from South Africa. However 
grown, they are charming plants and 
highly to be recommended to add to our 
winter-blooming bulbs. 

There are many kinds of the wild 
species and more and more beautiful 


| is almost certain that these South 
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W. B. Wilder photo 
Lachenalia contaminata 
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hybrids each year. One of these has ineli- 
long drooping flowers of the richest crim- 
son. The colors of the Lachenalia flowers 
cover a wide range, one of the kinds, L. 
tricolor var. quadricolor having large 
flowers in four shades of red, greenish- 
yellow and green. This one has two 
leaves usually, 6-9 inches long, often 
spotted with purple or darker green. 
One shown here is L. tricolor var. aurea, 
the Golden Lachenalia, with flowers of 
clear bright orange-yellow. lL. pendula, 
with one or two leaves and L. pendula 
superba are greenish-yellow, red and red- 
purple. Another description gives the 
colors as coral-colored bells tipped with 


green and purple. L. rubida, 6-20- 
flowered, with usually two clasping, 
lanee-shaped leaves, called the Zand 


Kalossie, has much the same colors as the 
former but is not quite so robust. L. 
tricolor, which has usually two lance- 
shaped-to-strap-shaped leaves, is known 
in Africa as the Klip Kalossie. These 
all have tubular or _ cylinder-shaped 
flowers, more or less drooping. 

Lachenalia orchioides and L. glaucina 
have flowers of several colors, white, yel- 
low, red or blue. <A bed in its native 
land of the lovely blue form of L. 
glaucina is a sight not easily forgotten. 
The flowers of these and of L. contam- 
inata and L. pustulata are erect-spread- 
ing or nearly so. In the most common 
form of L. orchioides, which has usually 
two strap-shaped, smooth leaves, often 
spotted, the flowers are yellow, shaded 
green, tipped mauve or reddish. L. 
contaminata, with 6-10 half-rounded 
smooth leaves and L. pustulata, with two 
fleshy, lanee-shaped-sickle-shaped _ blis- 
tered leaves have flowers of clear white 
or white tinged with red. In L. unifolia 
the flowers are white, more or less tinged 
with. red or blue. There is one long leaf 
which is erect and clasps the base of the 
stem for 2-3 inches, conspicuously 
branded with brown toward the base. 
There are 6-20 flowers in a cluster. 

Lachenalia purpureo-caerulea, with two 
blistered strap-shaped leaves 4-6 inches 
long, has  blue-purple  erect-spreading 
bell-shaped flowers with stamens pro- 
truding decidedly. L. unicolor, with two 
strap-shaped, smooth or blistered leaves, 
has bright red flowers. The flowers are 
bell-shaped with stamens much protrud- 
ing. The cluster is dense with the lower 
flowers horizontal or drooping.  L. 
roodeae has blue or purplish flowers and 
has two leaves, the outér larger than the 
inner, narrowed and clasping at the base 
with reddish margins. The flowers are 
in a dense cluster and are bell-shaped. 
There are many other varieties and 
species. 


. 





W. B. Wilder photo 
Lachenalia tricolor var. aurea 


According to size, plant from 5-12 in 
a 5-inch pot, crowding quite closely to- 
gether, with the top of the bulbs one-half 
inch below the surface of the soil. Plant as 
early as possible, late summer or early to 
middle autumn. Set in a cool place, a 
coldframe preferably, and leave outside 
as long as may be to protect from freez- 
ing. They are not hardy but want to be 
kept cool. Water sparingly till new 
growth is well under way, later more 
freely. They like a lot of sunlight and 
fresh air. They will, according to 
variety, time of planting and conditions 
of growth, bloom from November to 
March. L. pendula superba will bloom 
before Christmas. It is the only one, so 
far as I know, to bloom so early. 

After flowering, keep growing as long 
as possible, applying liquid manure. 
When leaves begin to turn yellow, grad- 
ually withhold water till the bulbs are 
completely dried. off. Then store pots 
on their sides on a shelf in a greenhouse 
or under a bench or in a covered frame 
or cellar window. Some growers doubt if 
the sun-drying usually recommended is 
needed. The bulbs are left perfectly 
dry during the summer. Some of the best 
growers repot each year but the bulbs 
will grow and bloom in the same pot 
three or four years in succession. It 
may be because of the many offsets 
formed that repotting is preferred by 
some. The stock is imereased very 
rapidly by these offsets. 
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End-of-the-Year Rose Considerations 


Y the time the Christmas month 
comes around most gardens 
reached by THe FLOWER GROWER 
have gone into winter quarters, which 
does not at all mean that they have 


gone to sleep, for from my standpoint a 
worthwhile interesting 
days each year, except in leap year. | 
have in mind to eall attention to the way 
in which add to the decorative 
the winter garden, and mueh 
vigorously is it in my mind _ to 
thoughtful this time 
to the Rose problems which increasingly 


garden is 365 


Roses 
\ alue ot 
more 
urge attention at 


confront us in eastern Ameriea. 


In the last seore of years I have seen 
America and in such 
part of the world as correspondence 
i with, advance in 
acuteness of interest and comment. Ques- 
tions are just as they have al- 
ways been asked, but they are live ques- 


Rose-growing in 


brings me in eontact 


asked 


tions. The people who write me, these 
days, are pretty well out of the primary 
class, and sometimes they make me “stir 
my stumps,” as it find the 
and that doesn’t always hap- 
pen! It seems more than a hundred years 
since, in first 
articles Roses in a widely eireu 
lated magazine, | 
letter from a woman in Florida who said 
she had read what I had 
was in the 


were, to 
answers 
response to one of my 
about 
national received a 
written, and, 
presuming | business” of 
selling Roses, she wanted me to send her 
“six bulbs of the Dorothy Perkins Rose, 
and three white!” I 
was the more ashamed 
such a letter could come 
myself or 

But 


> 
Roses. 


three red don't 
that 
whether it was 
referred to. 

winter 


know who 
the magazine 
now as to the values of 
The kind of have 
been inereasingly urging is comprehen- 


Rose-garden I 


sive, if it is large enough to be eompre- 
hensive. It isn’t all Hybrid Teas or 
Polvanthas; it has Hybrid Per- 
petuals in it, more than a few Hardy 
Climbing and 


some 
Roses, very particularly 
it has some of the Species Roses. It is 
these that begin to shine through their 
hips or seed pods when frost and snow 
come along. 

meticulously 
blossoms and 


There was a time when I 
removed the faded had no 
hips on my Roses. | know now that for 
the bush Roses, including the taller Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, some of the Hardy 
Climbers and all of the Species, this is 
an unfortunate thing, for those maturing 
seeds are beautiful in’ color 
striking in form. They 
definitely decorative. To my readers, 
therefore, is commended, if the garden is 
large enough to include these space-taking 
Species Roses, much attention to so 
placing them that their winter seed 
vessel effect can be at its best. As I write 


and often 


can be most 
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J. HORACE McFARLAND 


I think of a great plant of one form of 
the Dog (Rosa eanina), about 
which there is an interesting history not 
proper here to set forth because of 
space limitations. The plant, now beyond 
seven feet in height, arches out toward 
the driveway in the border in which 
it lives, and it has a great crop of bril- 
liant cardinal hips which get brighter 
as winter goes on. The flowers in June 
were beautiful, and the seed pods are 
now beautiful. 


Rose 


more 
Then I think of the way in which that 
finest European Hardy Climbing 
Rose, which is not always hardy, Mme. 
Staechelin, 


seed 


one 
Gregoire magnificent 
pods, almost as pleasing 
as the lovely flowers of June. 

But I mind eat- 
alogue these seed pods, preferring rather 


sets a 
erop of 
have not in here to 
to stir my readers to their own investi- 
gations and 
hand as | peculiarly 
English eatalogue in 
picturing of the fruits of 

is exceedingly 


preferences. I have in my 


write a pleasing 
which the 


Rosa 


Rose 
fargesi 
they 
are so far off from any conception of 
the ordinary Rose hip. The variety is a 
hybrid in some form of the Chinese R. 
moyesi, itself a pretty poor plant, but 
with flowers of unique 
all like other These 


fruits are deseribed as “large, 


attractive because 


redness not at 
any Rose. Fargesi 
brillant, 
hottle-shaped, orange-red or coral,’ and 
that means | must have a plant growing 
at Breeze Hill. 

The major 
Christmas 


this 
Roses is 
as to e*periences had during this past 
marvelously 


matter to  diseuss 


month in re:pneet of 


prosperous Rose — season. 
Some Roses did better than ever before; 
some did worse. Occasionally the reason 
was obvious, but more frequently it is 
vet a mystery. [.am asking those who 
read and follow to set down experiences 
that are unusual and send them to me if 
possible, so that I may have a collection 
of the experiences of readers who are 
with thought toward Rose 
progress. I know we will get much of this 
in the Proof of the Pudding in the next 
“American Annual,” each 
vear the most candid and comprehensive 
view of Rose values possible to obtain 


observing 


Rose because 


is there recorded. Thus the 1937 “An- 
nual” contained the views of 96. con- 
tributors in 30. states concerning 226 
varieties. These views were not at all 


like eatalogue descriptions, because they 
were frank, and usually fair. 
They have now come to the point of 
stating how long the particular variety 
that is being written up. or blown down 
has been in the this 


always 


garden, and time 


feature is to be emphasized. 
This 1937 Rose season which we may 
look with 


now back upon great satis- 


faction gave us some sharp lessons in 
disease and pest control. For example, at 
Breeze Hill the religiously maintained 
spraying to keep black-spot out of the 
garden fell down in late August, when 
two weeks of very warm, very wet 
weather spraying almost impos- 
sible, and certainly ineffective. A mean 
dose of black-spot hit us, and I am yet 
grieved that so many leaves were re- 
moved from the plants by this wretched 
pest. It is my job now to be sure that 
these same leaves get burned and that 
the spores of the disease are not carried 
over to be all ready when the 
begin to break in early spring. 
One bit of breeds the 
hope that others have observed and can 
report similarly. One variety, Mr. Hat- 
ton’s Snowbird, bloomed all summer and 
is blooming as these are written, 
frost. It lost a leaf 
from black-spot, and consequently is of 


made 


leaves 


observation 


words 


lone before never 
the type I hope we are going to con- 
tinue to insist from 


disease and insect encouragement toward 


upon—bred away 


the hard-boiled garden Rose whieh ean 
take what and _ still 
bravely bloom. Who ean tell me of other 
that through safely and 
preserved all the foliage the season had 
produced ? 

The shrewd observers this 
time are dominant in the relations 
of Tue FLower Grower will have noted 
which varieties 


comes as it comes 


Roses came 


who by 


Rose 


best both as 
to healthful growth and the production 
of enough 


have done 
blooms. These observa- 
tions ought to be passed on, for good 
Rose-growing is 


200d 


always participating 


Rose-growing. I do not think I appre- 
ciate any suecess with a Rose until I 
have told someone else about it. It may 
be observed, therefore, that I am_ set- 


ting up work to be done while yet the 
season’s recollections are available. I 
am confident that the forthcoming 
“American Rose Annual” will make avail- 
able much knowledge. As the astronomer 
diseovers with powerful telescopes new 
inhabitants of the Rose 
growers should be discovering and _ re- 
porting and recording new facts which 
will give us more good 


heavens, so we 


Roses in more 
200d gardens. 

One of the things that was quite im- 
pressive to me in the fall of 1937 was 
the way in which the accent Roses lighted 
up the Breeze Hill borders. Believing 
as I do that the Rose need not always 
be segregated into beds by itself, but 
has a proper place in the shrub border, 
I have used three excellent varieties for 
these One is the lovely 
pink Sunday Best, from Australia, which 
will grow six or seven feet high close 


(Continued on page 579) 


accent places. 
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Cinerarias as Flower Gifts 


AKE yours an_ indispensable 
flower gift—Cinerarias! Be- 
cause homes take on new life 


and color with the addition of Cinerarias 
in their delightful colors; and because 
their cost isn’t much, if you'll search out 
your florist and begin quizzing and buy- 
ing right soon. 

To me Cinerarias are ideally chummy 
flowers—satisfactory, and bloom-y pleas- 
ing house plants. Well-kept Cinerarias 
are indeed prodigal with their bloom if; 

by this “if” is meant informing oneself 
of their habits and preferences and then 
giving them treatment thus: 


“No difference what all is said 

Don’t you pour water on my head. 
I'll look ‘more than pretty’ yet, 
If you’ll keep only my feet wet.” 


Tie this little verse with each gift pot, 
for, it seems to me, it embodies the chief 
quirk about produeing blossoming Cin- 
erarias. It is so dispiriting to growers 
and the plants !—to have specimen growth 
dwindle and pine away all beeause of 
lack of judgment, thought, or study. So, 
repeating, watering is the secret of Cin- 
Remember to simulate, at 
all times, greenhouse situation and treat- 
ment as nearly as possible. 


eraria success. 


Set the pots in a pan, dish or tub of 
water and leave them until the soil shows 
wet. Then remove them and allow to 
drain—blooming Cinerarias need more 
water than when they are not blooming. 
Whether the pots are of clay, tin or wood 

if a box of some half dozen all the 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


more cheery and companionable 
must drain well. 

Keep the earth moist. Just one or two 
dryings-out stunts them noticeably. This 
water never should be deep enough to 
over-run tops of pots. They are merely 
submerged into just enough to suck up 
until dampness appears. 

Thritty blooming plants, such as one 
usually selects for gifts, are in pots suf- 
ficiently large enough to remain in for 
winter and spring season. If necessary 
one may add, when needed, a bit of or- 
dinarily good rich garden soil. 


they 














How I Succeed with Rho 


a: | AM an amateur grower of these lovely 
shrubs, and my success with them has 


been so very good here in Boise, Idaho, 
where the thermometer sometimes slides 


down to 20 degrees below, and the shrubs 
are not native to Idaho, but thanks to the 
experimental work of expert growers and 
valuable instructions derived by the read- 
ing of THE FLOwER GROWER and other. gar- 
den magazines I have succeeded with 
Rhododendrons beyond my greatest expec- 
tations,” said Mrs. Morris, of Boise, Idaho, 
who is doing her part in making this, 
“Boise The Beautiful.” 

“IT should like to give some of my ex- 
perience with the growing of the Rhododen- 
dron hoping it may be a help to those 
who love them as I do but hesitate to try 
to grow them for themselves, when really 
their culture is not at all difficult and by 
carefully following a few instructions any- 
one may succeed in growing these most 
delightful flowering shrubs. 

“First, if there is one most important 
feature in Rhododendron growing it is, I 
believe, proper soil condition, which few 
gardeners possess—a deep loose soil with 
plenty of non-acid humus. I had to take 
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IDA M. DURNIN, (Idaho) 


lime in 
standard 


iny soil as it was—sandy and 
fested, and build it up _ to 
requirements. 

“T have learned that there are two essen- 
tial elements which must be present in the 
soil to grow Rhododendrons successfully, 
acidity and humus, both of which may be 
supplied with the incorporation of peat 
moss, old fir or pine needles, as their reac- 
tion is acid and tends to counteract the 
lime condition, but as the acidity of the 
soil comes slowly from this humus, | 
speed it up by an occasional application 
of a light sprinkling of aluminum sulphate 
(alum) on the ground around the shrub, 
which down into the soil when 
watering. 


seeps 


“Avoid using, or allowing ashes or other 
fertilizers containing lime to come _ in 
contact with your shrubs, as lime is sure 
death to them. 

“The second important step with Rhodo- 
dendron growing is location, as they dislike 
strong sun. I set my shrubs on the north 
side of the house, as partial shade is 
necessary to save the flowers from burn- 
ing as it is to the comfort of their roots, 


Cinerarias do beautifully in sunny 
windows—especially east windows. No 
chance should be taken on chill—of cold 
dark days, and frigid nights. Remove 
them to warmer quarters, temporarily. 

Cinerarias are to be had in white, blue, 
violet and crimson shades. Some of my 
bloom measured three inches across, mak- 
ing the plants veritable sheets of bloom. 

If I want large brilliant searlet-red 
blossoms I buy Matador. It is for me 
choicest of the large-flowerings type. The 
miniature hybrids, Cineraria hybrida 
nana, are exquisite tiny things—just 
right where window vistas should not be 
sereened. They rarely ever are more than 
eight inches high, with numbers of small 
gay flowers which form large heads that 
surely charm. If you want Star (Ciner- 
aria stellata hybrid, improved) you'll 
look. for tall, pyramid-shaped plants. 
Star bears quantities of starry flowers 
that one loves whether they chance to be 
white, rose, carmine, blue, or red—such 
decorative pot flowers. 

Make mine an indispensable flower 
gift! Cinerarias—what joy going buying 
them all ready—abloom with bright, . be- 
witching faces lifted above sturdy emerald 
foliage ! 

And by never injure this 
beautiful foliage by fumigating with 
tobaceo-smoke for green-fly  (aphis), 
should they present themselves. Water 
soil with weak tobacco-water, or very 
carefully wash the leaves with it, instead, 
or use one of the accepted inseeticides 
such as Blaeck-Leat 40 or Evergreen. 


the way, 


odendrons 


which must always have a heavy mulch 
over them whether in shade or not. This 
mulch may be peat moss, pine needles or 
even well rotted barnyard manure, but 
never, never, use maple leaves which have 
a decided alkali reaction and is fatal to 
the Rhododendron shrub. 


“When my plants arrived from the nurs- 
ery some five years ago, I gave them a 
thorough soaking for several hours while 
[ prepared a special well drained bed of 
sandy loam, leaf mold, and peat moss well 
incorporated, and in this prepared soil | 
planted the shrubs by puddling them in, 
gradually filling in and firming the soil 
around them, then covered the soil around 
the roots with a heavy mulch. 


“As the feeding roots of the Rhododen- 
dron are close to the surface there should 
be no cultivation or disturbing of the soil 
once the shrub is established, and they 
must never be allowed to dry out, kept moist 
but not wet, as this shrub will not tolerate 
wet feet, in its natural habitat it loves the 
mountain slope where no water ever stands 
but is always cool and shady. Good drain 
age is most important. 








Garden Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


HE toadstools have had to rise and 

shake off more superstition than any 
other group of plants. From the earliest 
times of which any records exist, down 
to the immediate present they have been 
objects of apprehension; and so eager 
has been eredulity to accept, and so 
strong has prejudice been to cling to, 
the gruesome falsities with which mys- 
tery and dread have surrounded them 
that the ignorant and the unthinking in 
all Jands, even the most enlightened, 
ignore the cheerful truth in spite of the 
tact that, item by item, it has been proved 
beyond all eavil. Still more remark- 
able is the fact that those who announce 
and prove the truth are often made the 
butt of ridicule and sareasm for their 
pains to enlighten humanity. 

In many cases these superstitions can 
be traced to the manner in which the 
plants grow, to the supposed derivation 
of the word toadstool, or to the trans- 
ference or modification of superstitions 
that have adhered to the toad. The last 
two are often intimately related. 


ONCERNING the peculiar forms of 

toadstools and their kin, the seem- 
ingly inexplicable manner of their ap- 
pearance and growth, their prevalence 
in uneanny places remote from “the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day,” and 
their almost sudden appearance upon 
the lawn, it is perhaps not very remark- 
able that people with imaginative intel- 
leets should promulgate theories involv- 


ing goblins and sprites as the most 
‘asily explainable cause of toadstool 
existence. 


Certainly no group of plants is more 
remarkable for the grotesque shapes and 
the brilliant colors of its individual 
species. And when to these attributes 
are added repulsive odor, dustiness, clam- 
miness and deliquescence the wonder 
would be that ignorant and imaginative 
people, ready to aceept any statement 
rather than the truth, without question- 


ing, should fail to drape such weird 
plants as the toadstools with mystery 
and to inelude them in their spells, 


charms, legends, folk-lore and their mys- 
tie pharmacoperias. 


CF course, those who assume the ex- 
-“istence of a Devil have been attentive 
to their patron. The Seotch have dubbed 
the puffball, the Deil’s Snuffbox; and 
others, acting upon the supposition that 
for his Satanie Majesty “the best is none 
too good,” have accorded him what they 
believe to be the choicest edibles as well 
as the most sanctimonious saints. Hence 
the Duteh name “Duyvel’s brood,” or 
Devil’s bread, which is applied to the 
whole toadstool family; and Satan’s 
mushroom, a popular name for a species 
which many people declare delicious be- 
vond the assistance of exclamation points 
to deseribe. 


S to the derivation of tke word, au- 
‘ Athorities are by no means agreed: 


By M. G. KAINS 


quite the reverse; for few derivations 
are more in dispute. But some of the 
suggestions are of particular interest in 
this essay. Of course, the popular be- 
lief is that the word means a seat for 
the toad. But there is not the slightest 
proof that a toad ever chose such a 
resting place; and, ignoring the fact 
that most toadstools are fragile and of 
diminutive size, nothing would suggest 
that the plants are adapted by their 
forms to such a purpose, their usually 
convex, even acute top being, it would 
seem ill suited to the also convex abdo- 
men of the toad! 

In Minsheu’s “Dictionary” we find this 
definition: “Toade-stoole, because the 
toades doe greatly loue it.” But it 
would be mere conjecture to conclude 
that Minsheu meant his readers to infer 
that because the plants are called toad- 
stools, toad’s-caps, toad’s-hats, or toad’s- 
meat—all popular names in various lo- 
-alities—they were therefore appreciated 
by toads as seats, caps, or umbrellas, or 
were enjoyed as food. 


Tue laverock sings a bonny lay 

Above the Scottish heather: 

It sprinkles down from far away 
Like light and love together ; 

He drops the golden notes to greet 
His brooding mate, his dearie ; 

I know but one blithe song more sweet— 
The vespers of the veery. 

HENRY VAN DYKE 


ae +! I will be doing you an 
injustice unless I warn you against 
buying or using the double toothed 
pruning saw! This tool is probably 
provocative of more pyrotechnic pro- 
fanity than all other garden tools com- 
bined; for like the frozen snake that, 
when warmed, bites its benefactor, this 
saw will not only gash the tree where 
it should not but it will slash the opera- 
tor’s clothing or flesh. In such eases, 
while the operator may be justified for 
indulging his proelivities for oratorical 
flights of anathmatieal invective or ob- 
jurbation, the innocent tree victim can 
only treat such a calamity with an out- 
burst of eloquent silence. The facts 
are that this double toothed abomination 
is an instrument of torture worthy a 
place beside the inquisitorial — boot, 
thumb-serew and rack. As a tool it is 
like the Weary Willie tramp who was 
an “unhappy medium,’—too lght for 
heavy work and too heavy for light 
work, so did neither! If you already 
have one don’t use it. You may profit- 
ably do one of three things with it; 
either put it where it will quickly gather 
so much rust it will be innocuous, or 
file down the teeth on one side so they 
will be harmless, or, if you have an 
enemy, give it to him. 


Ip trees could talk, how oft we'd hear 
Of gross mistreatment, lack of care 
Jorne patiently for many a year. 
While thoughtless mortals unaware 
Of how trees suffer. why they fail, 
Put forth no effort to repel 
The foes that constantly assail. 
Sad tales like these we know full well 
A myriad suffering trees would tell. 
FraNK L. Brace, “If Trees Could Talk.” 


’ 


WELL known seedsman recently told 

me of an experience which well illus- 
trates that it is only unfamiliarity that 
makes a botanical name difficult. One 
year during the rush season he decided to 
employ teachers to supplement the regu- 
lar staff because “they would naturally 
be more intelligent than the general run 
of applicants.” But they so often com- 
plained that English names would be 
easier than the botanical ones that he 
called them together during a lunch period 
and explained the necessity af having a 
standard name for each plant so that peo- 
ple all over the world would know what 
plant was meant in any case. Then he 
said: 

“Just to prove to you that English 
names are as bad as botanical ones I am 
going to give you an examination. Here 
are the accepted English names for ten 
common plants that I feel sure you know, 
also the botanical names for the same 
plants. Now the questions are, first, how 
many of these plants do you know by one 
name or the other; and second, how many 
do you know by both names; match these 
latter and let’s see. “Well, sir, the an- 
swers were even more surprising than I 
had expected, so I summarized them, as 
you see here, with the number of correct 
answers following each name: 
Youth-and-old-age, 1 
Speedwell, 2 Geranium, 10 
Butterflyflower, 0 Alyssum, 8 
Rose Moss, 2 Calendula, 9 
Sultan’s Snapweed, 0 Godetia, 4 
Farewell-to-spring, 0O Impatiens, 7 
Pot Marigold, 1 Portulaca, 10 
Goldentuft, 1 Schizanthus, 3 


Cranesbill, 0 Veronica, 6 
Flowering Maple, 2 Zinnia, 10 


Abutilon, 5 


“The largest score in matching botani- 
eal and English synonyms was three! 

“The examination proved to those teach- 
ers better than anything I had said that, 
as the Chinese proverb has it: ‘If you 
know a thing it is not difficult, but if it 
is difficult you don’t know it.’ ” 


HERE is in New York, a florist who 

served in the artillery of the famous 
Second Division that went overseas in 
1917. At the onset, some units of this 
division had to do a lot of “donkey 
work” in preparing the way for later 
divisions. . . . The sergeant major was, 
one day, busy appointing the men to their 
respective jobs. Many of the men in 
hopes of getting something soft, when 
asked their trade, said thev were clerks 
and in every instance, pick and shovel 
was their portion. 

Our New Yorker seeing “flummerv” 
would get him nowhere told the “skipper” 
he was a florist. Like many he accents 
the “flor.” The sergeant major seem- 
ingly hadn’t the least notion of what a 
florist is, but the flor-ist was good enough 
for him for he at once exclaimed, “Just 
the man I’m looking for! We've got 
17,000 feet of floor to lay; so you take 
eharge.” Sufficient to say our New 
Yorker proved fully capable as a “boss” 
carpenter and from that time on was a 
man of importance. 
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Orchids for the Amateur 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 





Epitor’s Note: This is the third article 
in the series by Dr. Yarian bringing home 
very forcibly that these beautiful and curt- 
ously interesting flowers are not so exces- 
sively exacting in their cultural requirements 
as to be. beyond the efforts of the average 
man. True, they require a certain amount 
of protection. Some, as Dr. Yarian points 
out, can be grown as house plants. Dr. 
Yartan will continue his discussion on the 
culture of orchids in subsequent issnes of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and will be pleased 
to answer any questions that may be directed 
in care of the Editor. 





QO learn how to grow orchids 

you must grow them. That is just 

the plain laboratory method of 
learning how to do anything in a prac- 
tical way. In one of our “Readers,” 
when I attended country district school, 
there was a selection entitled “Squeer’s 
Method” (if I remember it correctly) in 
which “Prof. Squeers” advocated the 
theory that the way to learn a thing was 
to first be taught the facts and then to 
immediately put them into practical ap- 
plication. In this way “Squeers’” not 
only succeeded in fixing the things which 
he taught but he also obtained a deal of 
helpful free labor from his pupils. Now 
I cannot hope to obtain the free labor 
which “Squeers” exacted of his pupils, 
from the readers of THE FLowER GROWER, 
but if I do succeed in inspiring action 








upon their part, I shall not have en- 
deavored to teach in vain. 

“The great aim of education,” said 
Herbert Spencer, “is not knowledge but 
action.” So I would say once more, “To 
learn how to grow orchids, you must 
grow them.” I shal therefore implore 
you, after you have read these cultural 
notes, to at once obtain a few orchid 
plants such as I mention, and then begin 
with me their culture, and I feel confi 
dent that we shall meet with a degree of 
suecess and mutual pleasure. 


THE CULTURE OF TROPICAL ORCHIDS 


This naturally is a subject upon which 
much might well be written and we ean- 
not but touch upon the elementary re- 
quisites at this time in the limited space 
available. Future articles will contain 
more explicit cultural directions, but we 
must now be most interested in making 
the start and after you possess a few 
plants you will be better able to put into 
practice the methods suggested. John 
Lager, a veteran orchidist, says, “Orchid 
plants are the most easily grown of any, 
if a few common-sense points are ob- 
served.” That may scem a little opti- 
mistic to some and yet as stated in my 
first artie’e, “a great deal of awe and 
misconeeption exists as to the difficulties 
to be eneountered in growing them.” 

If you possess a greenhouse even 
though it be small and possibly an inex- 
pensive one and it is capable of growing 


a a ee 


Lycaste skinneri, an orchid which resembles the famed Dove Orchid. Not difficult 
to grow and keeps long as a cut flower 
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Zygopetalum mackayi, an orchid of easy 

culture with sepals and petals of light 

green blotched with purplish-brown. The 

lip is white striped with purple lines. It 
lasts well and is fragrant 


other plants well you need have no hesi- 
tation in attempting many kinds of 
orchids. And you need not grow orchids 
alone for they- will succeed in a house in 
which other plants are growing, provided 
their own requirements are met. Even a 
“lean-to” attached to your dwelling, of a 
few square feet capacity only, may house 
a number of orchid plants and prove an 
outstanding suecess. I know of just 
such little houses in which the plants are 
healthy and bloom well. Or if you have a 
solarium which is well lighted by the sun 
and ean be properly heated, you too may 
grow a number of kinds of orchids and 
enjoy their proximity to your living 
room. <A very few might be grown in a 
bay-window of the living room if condi- 
tions of light, temperature and moisture 
ean be made favorable. 

Whether grown in the greenhouse, 
solarium or a bay-window the general 
principles of culture are much the same 
and nothing is of greater importance than 
proper watering, and this is one of the 
most difficult arts to learn. More orchid 
plants are killed or injured by over 
watering than by any other shortcoming 
in their culture. 


GROWING AND RESTING PERIODS 


Most tropical orchids produce “pseudo- 
bulbs” from which the leaves grow and 
which serve to store up moisture and 
nourishment during the growing period 
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to enable the plant to go through the dry 
season of the tropics and which corres- 
ponds to the “resting period” of the 
plant. The “skin” of most of these 
orchids is such as to minimize the loss of 
water by evaporation and thus they are 
prepared to withstand the hot drying 
winds when for days and weeks the 
elouds withhold their stimulating mois- 
ture and during this period very little 
growth takes place. We cannot but mar- 
vel at the ability of these “epiphytic” 
orchids which grow attached to the bark 
of trees, often fifty to one hundred feet 
above the earth, to survive these long dry 
periods for they are not “parasitic” and 
get no nourishment from the tree to 
which they are attached. 

The dry season in the tropies begins 
about the last of November and lasts un- 
til about the first of Mav and in our 
culture of the plants one -of the first 
things to learn is to imitate Nature’s en- 
forced “resting” period by giving much 
less water during those months,tor when 
the plants are making no acttye- growth. 
This varies with the différent. genera 
somewhat and some, like the Cypripedi- 
ums, have no resting period and should 
never become dry. In fact while water- 
ing is done much less frequently in the 
winter months, no orchid should be al- 
lowed to wither for want of water. A 
general rule is to only water when the 
surface of the. potting material is becom 
ing dry. This may necessitate daily 
watering and spraying in hot summer 
days or possibly only onee in seven to 
ten days in the dark winter months. <A 
thorough watering is best when any is 
given and then allow-time for the plant to 
become somewhat dry before the next, but 
syraying of the foliage may be done on 
bright days. 

Soft water is preferable to hard water 
both for and watering and 
should be as near the temperature of the 
house as possible. Always maintain a 
high degree of humidity in the air but do 
not overwater the plants. 


spraying 


POTS AND POTTING MATERIALS 


Almost all tropieal orehids are now 
grown in red flower pots of good quality 
and with either several drainage holes or 
one hole in the bottom. Orchids 
must have good drainage and about one 
fourth of the pot is filled with clean 
broken pot sherds and small pieces of 
charcoal. The plants are potted upon 
“osmundine” which is the roots of the 
Cinnamon fern, a fibrous material which 
is purchased from firms whieh make a 
business of collecting and preparing it. 
The “brown osmundine” is preferred by 
most growers. Very firm potting is 
necessary to the healthy culture and as 
the plants are usually shipped in pots 
you will be able to observe how firmly 
they are potted, and it will probably not 
repot them within a 


large 


he necessary to 
vear. 
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TEMPERATURES 


As is the case in watering, many or- 
chids are harmed by growing them at too 
high temperatures and not allowing them 
sufficient fresh air. Some species thrive 
best at a night temperature of from 45 
to 50 degrees but a large majority will 
succeed best at from 58 to 60 degrees at 
night and 10 to 20 degrees higher during 
bright days. During the summer months 
the ventilators may be left open day and 
night. During the balance of the year, 
ventilation without cold drafts, when the 
weather will permit, wil be found 
helpful. Of course the special require- 
ments of each family of orchids must 
be learned but these can be easily ac- 
quired as one enlarges his collection, and 
in future articles many varieties 
and phases of culture will be discussed. 


other 


ORCHIDS FOR THE BEGINNER 


Some of the easier varieties to grow: 
I would only suggest the first four kinds 
as safe to attempt in the solarium or 
bay-window, until such time as you have 
succeeded with these and then feel more 
confidence in attempting other species. 

CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE (illustrated in 
the September FLOWER GROWER), which 
I grew and flowered in my solarium as 
well as in the greenhouse. It is inex- 
pensive and while not brilliantly colored 
ii is an attractive Ladyslipper. 
CypRIPEDIUM HAREFIELD HAL, closely 
related to this, is larger and more attrac- 
tive. CYPRIPEDIUM SANDERAE is a beau- 
tiful yellow variety, a good grower and 


All of these are used by 


free bloomer. 


i 





florists 1n corsages and possess unusual 
keeping qualities, often lasting a month 
or more. 

ZYGOPETALUM MACKAYI, an oddly eol- 
ored fragrant orchid, is also of easy 
culture. I have never grown it in the 
solarium but feel confident it ean be so 
grown if the room is light and properly 
heated. It needs a period of rest after 
blooming but should not be allowed to 
become completely dry at any time. You 
will have it in bloom in a few weeks if 
you order it now (my own are budding), 
and it is not expensive. 

The CATTLEYAS are the orchids 
are usually “orchid color” and which are 
seen most often in the florist’s windows, 
the envy of every debutant and the cen- 
ter of the bride’s corsage. I mention only 
one species at ‘this time and those of you 


which 


who possess a greenhouse ought to order 
it now and be ready to enjoy it this com- 
ing Christmas, for it is the “Christmas 
Orchid,” CATTLEYA PERCIVALIANA. The 
plants can be purchased of blooming 
size for little more than you would pay 
for two blossoms at the holiday season. 
It is not a large Cattleya but blooms 
quite freely and is not difficult to grow. 
You will enjoy having it as one of your 
first orchids. 

orchid of 


LYCASTE SKINNERI 1S an 


easy greenhouse culture and long keep- 
ing quality as a cut flower. It is white 
flushed with pink and the center of the 
flower resembles quite closely the lovely 


Dove Orchid. It makes a very pretty 
corsage and it too can be purchased for 
little more than the flowers would cost. 


“The Christmas Orchid,” ‘C. percivaliana. Blooms quite regularly during the holiday 
season and is not an expensive variety 
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ANY ot the books reviewed this 

month come from the pens of 

“our English cousins” and of- 
fer the American reader a comprehensive 
glimpse of the insular garden picture. 
Unlike too many English horticultural 
books, the members of the present group 
lose little in their journey across the 
Atlantic, for they are not practical 
handbooks offering masses of specifie cul- 
tural instruction. They give us rather 
the inspiration, the mellow atmosphere 
and the leisurely graciousness of Eng- 
lish gardens, spurring us on to emulation 
as well as commanding our respectful 
admiration and understanding apprecia- 
tion. 

After all, when we turn worshipfully 
to England as the Mecea of our garden- 
ing desire (even trying to grow the same 
flowers in the same way despite the 
climatic differences between the two 
countries), is it not the ageless quality 
of English gardens which stirs our imag- 
ination? We feel that our own efforts 
produce results hopelessly callow and im- 
mature because, try as we may, no 
American garden can have the  back- 
ground of a 15th Century cottage or 
manor, or the peaceful beauty engen- 
dered by uninterrupted centuries of ten- 
der care and cultivation. 


HERBS AND HERB GARDENING by 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, illustrated. 
206 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. C. $3.00. 


Mrs. Rohde twenty years ago wrote “A 
Garden of Herbs’ —a _ book containing 
many herb recipes which is still selling 
well all these years later. Her new vol- 
ume is planned not to supersede the 
earlier volume but to instruet the reader 
in the use of herbs in the flower garden. 

There is a richness of experience and 
of legend and the fruits of much re- 
search in the author’s treatment of herbs, 
which shows that she has lived with them 
intimately and thought of them eon- 
stantly for many, many years, studying 
their cultural peculiarities, experiment- 
ing in their uses both ancient and mod- 
ern; and reading avidly all that literature 
has to tell of them. 

In turn she tells fluently of sage, ber- 
gamot, thyme, marjorum and lavender 
and of their places in the garden pic- 
ture. The reviewer read the chapter on 
Lavender with special eagerness, search- 
ing for eultural directions which might 
help in the difficult problem of growing 
it in.New York State. But though there 
is a wealth of fascinating material here 
— including a particularly eerie and con- 
vineing little ghost story —the only eul- 
tural note is as follows: 


To secure really first-rate Lav- 
ender not only must the ground be 
thoroughly dug to a depth of three 
feet before planting but the soil 
round the bushes has to be kept well 
hoed and as near the main stem as 
possible. 


I fear the task in this country is far 
more difficult than that. 
The book closes with chapters on 
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Kitchen and Salad Herbs; Bitter Herbs, 
of which it was once said: 


“Tf they’d drink nettles in March 
and mugwort in May, 

So many fine maidens would not 
go to the clay.” 


Herbs used in Medicine and Magic; and 
The Making of An Herb Garden. 

“Herbs and Herb Gardening” is illus- 
trated both with photogravures of herb 
gardens throughout England and with 
line drawings giving details of the herbs 
discussed. 


A GARDENER’S TESTAMENT by 
Gertrude Jekyll, illustrated. 258 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. C. 
Price $4.50. 


This is a posthumous volume made up 
of articles written by the late distin- 
guished English writer Gertrude Jekyll 
and published as a sort of memorial to 
her. The essays and articles of which 
the book is composed were written dur- 
ing the later years of Miss Jekyll’s life 
“reflecting” as the editor remarks in 
his preface “her most mature experi- 
ence.” 

The author’s early persgnal gardening 
adventures opens the volume and chap- 
ters follow on many types of gardens 
and phases of gardening. In closing 


there is A Retrospect — delightful — of 


gardening in our grandmother’s time, 
and a delicately etehed word picture 
treating of spring and of immortality 
and called In A Primrose Wood. Those 
who know and love Gertrude Jekyll’s 
style will find her at her best in this 
brief but poignant bit of writing. Its 
closing passage will give the reader some 
conception of its quality: 


And as the quick years pass and 
the body grows old around the still 
young heart, and the day of death 
erows ever nearer; with each new 
spring-tide the sweet flowers come 
forth and bloom afresh; and with 
their coming — with the ever-renew- 
ing of their gracious gift and still 
more precious promise — the thought 
of Death becomes like that of a gen- 
tle and kindly bearer of tidings, who 
brings the inevitable message, and 
bids the one for whom it is destined 
receive it manfully and be of good 
hope and cheerfulness, and remember 
that the Sender of Death is the 
Giver of the greater new Life, no 
less than of the sweet spring flowers, 
that bloom and die and live again 
as a never-ending parable of Life 
and, Death and Immortality. 


A COUNTRY GARDEN by Ethel Ar- 
mitage, with engravings by John Far- 
leigh. 226 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. C. $3.00. 


This diary of a year in the country, 
illustrated with wood engravings, is an 


English production. In subject matter, 
illustration and general treatment, it is 
reminiscent of Claire Leighton’s beau- 
tiful book “Four Hedges,” also pub- 
lished in this country by The Maemillan 
Company. As a whole however, it falls 
somewhat short of the example set by 
its distinguished predecessor, though the 
text is of equal or perhaps of even 
greater interest. 

For the avid reader of narrative gar- 
den books, “A Country Garden” should 
certainly be entered on the “must have” 
list. The leisurely happiness recorded 
here must fill the busy city or suburban 
dweller with the greenest of envy. And 
even for those who live in the “real 
country” there are many pages which 
suggest new and joyful rural activities. 
For instance: 


June 15. We went to the quaking 


bog today —bringing _ back 
” 
asphodel and sundew . 


and again: 

June 24. On Midsummer Day one 
should surely think about fairies and 
nymphs, pixies and gnomes and all 
the old fashioned superstitions, be- 
sides bathing one’s face in dew, and 
dreaming sweet dreams. 


And though we cannot, here in the 
Northeastern United States, boast a sim- 
ilar thrill, it is pleasant to read: 

Jan. 20. Though the wind is still 
eold and easterly, the sun _ had 
strength enough to open the buds of 
Crocus Thomasianus which have, for 
some days now, been only too anx- 
ious to come out. 


Another recorded experience which we 
will be rather thankful not to match 
in our own country homes, is the tale 
of the wrens, goldfinches, bats and moths 
which enter the author’s bedroom 
throughout the summer season. Sereens, 
like bathrooms, must be searce in English 
country houses. 

In such an unassuming but absorbing 
manner does the diary proceed from day 
to day and from season to season. 

The illustrator, Mr. Farleigh, who won 
his first fame by his woodeuts in Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Black Girl” is, it would 
seem, at his best in “The Country Gar- 
den” in his landscapes such as The 
Downs, The Graveyard, ete., and in his 
wild plant studies. Trees are not his 
forte certainly and anyone with a deep 
feeling for them will cringe rather at 
his Oak and Birch Trees. Of course, 
in these two engravings, the artist has 
deliberately cast aside detail and empha- 
sized design—but has he caught the spirit 
of his subjects? There is a direct and 
vital strength however in his treatment 
of those phases of nature which appeal 
to him: sprays of hops, hazelnuts, this- 
tles and many others. 

It is to be hoped that those who re- 
ceive “A Country Garden” as a gift 
book this holiday season will not merely 
study the engravings, glance at the text 
and lay it aside. The really deep charm 
of the volume is in Mrs. Armitage’s 
pleasant and engaging record of country 
living, supplemented and visualized by 
Mr. Farleigh’s wood engravings. 

(Continued on page 580) 








NURSERYMAN, a publisher, an 

artist, and a college professor, repre- 

senting four separate fields of hu- 
man endeavor, had something very much 
in common when they met at Dayton, 
Ohio, to talk Oriental Poppies. A uni- 
versal bond ties all flower lovers together, 
and total strangers begin to talk like old 
friends a minute after meeting each 
other. 

Mr. John D. Siebenthaler is not only 
a prominent nurseryman but also a 
Poppy breeder of note. His Big Jim and 
Helen Elizabeth, to mention only two 
of his introductions, are real achieve- 
ments in Poppy breeding. Mr. Karl K. 
Lorenz, also of Dayton, is a true Poppy 
fan, his love for the flower being entirely 
unburdened by commercialism. Mr. E. A. 
Curtis is not unknown to the readers of 
Tue Frower Grower. An artist, a 
printer, a connoisseur of books and 
prints, and a Poppy breeder of high 
reputation, Mr. Curtis is a delightful man 
to know. The writer of this article, who 
also tries his hand at Poppy breeding, 
was the fourth member of the group to 
inspect the extensive plantings of Sieben- 
thaler Company, and then to journey to 
Cincinnati for a visit to the garden of 
Mr. Curtis. 

A proper evaluation of Poppies ean 
best be made in the nursery because in 
the average private gardens the mass 
effect is rarely achieved and usually there 
is a tendency to crowd the plants and 
thus to arrest their best performance. 
For the benefit of Poppy lovers, I shall 
jot down here my own impressions of 
various varieties which seemed to be the 
most outstanding. 

Mary ELLEN, a Siebenthaler introduc 
tion, is a dainty little thing of shrimp 
pink color. It has small flowers but rigid 
stems, and the plant is extremely florif- 
erous. The petals open flat and thus give 
a rather unusual effect. 

Joyce is an old favorite but holds its 
own among the new. It is a four foot 
Poppy, cerise in color. 

Mary JANE MILLER is an 8 inch sal- 
mon Poppy and stands about 38 inches 
tall. Unfortunately it tends to fade and 
burn at the edges. 

Betty ANN is another Siebenthaler in- 
troduction; a soft La France pink without 
any basal spots, this very floriferous lit- 
tle gem makes an ideal cut flower as it 


lasts longer than most Poppies. 
Those who can see any beauty in a 
double Poppy may have May QUEEN, 


larger than Olympia, but just as bad a 
pest when it comes to sprawling all over 
and to spreading itself everywhere by 
underground “runners.” 

Bic JIM was in all its glory. 
flowers are deep maroon, an_ improve- 
ment on Lula A. Neeley, and it has in- 
herited a vigorous growth from Joyce. 

PRINCE OF ORANGE resembles Gold of 
Ophir and carries in its color a strong 
leaning towards yellow; but it is still a 
long way from a true yellow Poppy. 


Its huge 
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A Poppy Pilgrimage 


LEON H. LEONIAN, (W. VA.) 


Those who like tall Poppies should not 
be without FLANDERS; it grows to a rec- 
ord height of 55 inches and proudly dis- 
plays its red flowers. 

sAIETY and Mrs. HEENK, while excel- 
lent, resemble Mary Jane Miller’ so 
closely as to confuse the uninitiated. 

[ was admiring No. 39, an unnamed 
Siebenthaler seedling and wondering why 
it was not named. “You should see 
HELEN E.izaperH,” said Mr. Siebenthaler. 
But fair Helen was not open on that day 
and would not open for several more days. 
Later some buds of this variety were 
mailed to me, and when they opened to 
display their charming color, a light La 
France pink, with no basal spots what- 
ever, I was able to appreciate the en- 
thusiasm of its originator. The petals of 
this variety are deeply crinkled and re- 
main so throughout the life of the flower. 

For a fringed Poppy KING GEORGE is ex- 
cellent, but the scarlet color is against it. 
Scarlets are all right by themselves, but 
fail to harmonize with many other col- 
ors; at least many people think so. Oc- 
casionally some pinks come _ beautifully 
fringed, but they don’t seem to have this 
character fixed and revert to the type in 
another year. 


HARMONY has an unusual co'or; it may 
be termed a deep rose-lavender; ‘‘puce” 
insists Mr. Lorenz. But, rose-lavender or 
puce, Harmony is a distinctive poppy; 
planted in partial shade or cut and 
brought indoors it will always focus at- 
tention. 


MAGNIFICUS is another Poppy of un- 
usual color; it is the nearest to a pur- 
ple Poppy. If it wouldn’t fade, this vari- 
ety would be a most desirable thing. But, 
just the same, it is worth having. 

All of us have a bit of the primitive in 
us, the only difference being that some 
of us admit it, and some try to suppress it. 
But how can anyone resist Manony, that 
deep oxblood red, is something I cannot 
understand. The term oxblood red does 
not do the color justice; it is deeper, 
darker than any blood; it is full of black 
flames. 

Another he-man Poppy is TOREADOR, 
that immense carmine with crinkly petals 
and beautiful basal spots, a truly “must 
have” Poppy. 

In the garden of Mr. Curtis, we found 
blooming many of the foregoing as well 
as other varieties. But the-one Poppy 
that stood right out and shouted at you 
in the whole garden was the “SuPER 
WUNDERKIND.” Boy, oh boy! What a 
Poppy! And I thought that I had Wun- 
derkind! The color, yes, but not the size 
and the proud bearing of this gem of gems. 
This is a supreme gift to the flower world 
by its originator, Mr. L. Lindener of Eis- 
enbach, Germany. <A well grown Wun- 
derkind has a spread of 10% inches and a 
color that defies description. Call it a bril- 
liant watermelon pink and you have a 
faint idea about its color. But have it 
in your garden, by all means. Unlike 
other Poppies more or less in its color 


class, WUNDERKIND does not fade in the 
sun, does not burn, but remains attrac- 
tive throughout its life. But alas! Its 


anthers do not produce any pollen. For 
a man like me who was bent on a pollen 
quest, this proved quite a disappoint- 
ment. What a mate it would be for 
ENCHANTRESS, that huge lavender on mag- 
nificent stems; or for Toreador, Harmony, 









Mr. Curtis made some 
of these crosses this year on Wunderkind, 


Mahony, Old Rose. 


and now we must wait two years to see 
what magic may come forth. When first 
introduced, our German friends did not 


think that the name Wunderkind would 
be an easy one for English speaking peo- 
ple to pronounce; consquently, it was of- 


fered under the name of Enchantress. 
This created considerable confusion, but 
since we have Dr. Neely’s Enchantress, 


which is an entirely different thing from 
Wunderkind, the original German name is 
the valid one to use. 

Two varieties originated by Mr. Curtis 
are of particular interest: PEARL QUEEN is 
a faint grayish lavender Poppy of consider- 
able merit. MpMmer. PAvLowa, as yet unin- 
troduced, is an apple blossom pink with 
frilled petals. A number of newer seed- 
lings show much merit. Mr. Curtis is very 
conservative about introducing newer va- 
rieties, and justly so. 

We have too many varieties, the only 
distinctive feature of which is their name. 
The situation is rapidly getting worse. 
Too many “new” varieties are being listed 
in catalogs every year and the buying 
public is left very much confused. We 
need a centralized authority to pass upon 
the merit of new varieties; we need sev- 
eral test gardens located in different geo- 
graphical centers; we should eliminate 
from commerce all named varieties which 


are no longer on par with the modern 
Poppies. Unless this is done very soon, 


the situation will be hopelessly tangled 
up and much harm will be done to the 
‘ause of Poppies. 

Four Poppy SURPRISES were waiting 


for me when I returned home; one of these 


was a salmon pink seedling measuring 
better than nine inches; another huge 


pink was supported on 45 inch stems, and 
Perry’s Blush had thrown up a mutation 
that was an entirely different kind of 
Poppy. Its petals were so deeply folded 
and frilled as to give the appearance of 
a double flower; the color was an odd shade 
of purple, intense towards the base of 
the petals and with a ribbon of very faint 
lavender around the edges. The fourth 
surprise should not have been a _ surprise 
at all, because when I received the Poppy 


from its originator, I knew what I was 
getting. Five years ago this Poppy ap- 


peared in the garden of Mrs. Cecil Ree- 
tor, a West Virginia woman, and for five 
years it has retained its remarkab!e color 
combination. Imagine a snow-white Poppy 
with the edges of the petals painted bright 
red, and you have the picture. It should 
be seen to be appreciated. The plant seems 
to be perfectly hardy; it was dug up and 
sent to me the latter part of the past win- 
ter, yet it not only established itself but 
produced three blossoms. A dozen other 
varieties of Poppies received at the same 
time failed to bloom for me. I was privi- 
leged to name this poppy SNOFLAME; 
and truly it is just like snow on fire. 


Breeders have not even seratehed the 
surface of Oriental Poppy possibilities. 


New colors and color combinations; 
bigger, taller Poppies; small Poppies 
for the rock garden; everblooming 
Poppies; fall flowering Poppies; new 


habits, new formation, ete., are possibili- 
ties waiting for the touch of the breeder’s 
magic wand. 
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Lrown Bulb Ranch 


Random selections in the amazing diversity of form shown in the Tuberous Begonias 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


AVE you hoped at times, with a 

hope faintly tinged with despair, 

that the day would come when 
you would find a flower for the garden 
that would be beautiful, have a long 
season of bloom and not have to be 
sprayed and doctored regularly? If you 
have, perhaps our experience will inter- 
est you. 

Some three years ago when we visited 
our Dutch bulb grower we noticed that 
he had some most unusual flowering 
plants in his window boxes. The flower 
forms and colors seemed almost without 
end. Before we left we had placed our 
first order for Tuberous Begonias. 

We were told that they were a perfect 
window box plant, some being of a hang- 
ing type and others upright. Like- 
wise we were given to understand 
that they did especially well on the | 
north side of the house. and that 
they were “bug proof.” 

The following spring we put the 
tubers into two available window 
boxes on the east side of the house. 
Not knowing a thing about them ex- 
cept that they needed moisture we lived 
in hope. To my intense delight one 
of the plants in the kitchen window 
box insisted on turning its lovely 
large single yellow flowers toward the 
window so that I had the joy of its 
flowers day in and day out as | 
worked there. The other two plants 
turned their flowers toward the garden. 

We had enough satisfaction from our 
first attempt at growing these Begonias 
to want to find out more about them and 
to grow as many as we had room for. 

After the first heavy frost had killed 
off our plants we took up the bulbs, 
placed each with its label into an empty 
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tin ean and set them away on a shelf 
where it was good and warm! As we 
found out later it was a wonder that 
our bulbs survived. 

During the winter we read all we 
could about Tuberous Begonias and won- 
dered how in the world our plants had 
managed to do so well, for we had done, 
just about everything that we should not 
have done. 

We found George Otten’s book on 
“Tuberous-Rooted Begonias” most help- 








Brown Bulb 
Ranch photo 


ful. Then I noticed the advertisement 
of a grower of Begonias in THE FLOWER 
GROWER to whom I wrote for informa- 
tion. Mrs. V. L. Schath of Redwood 
City, California, was the grower and 
from her I received a great deal of de- 
tailed information on the treatment of 
the tubers. I followed her directions as 
best I could, for Californians appar- 
ently have all the leafmold that anyone 
could want but we here in the east have 
to buy it almost by the ounce. I used 
a soil mixture therefore of equal parts 
of good garden soil, old cow manure, 
peat moss and sand. This gave a rich 
porous soil that the tubers thrived in. 

As some of the Begonias from the 
vear before began sprouting, due to the 
heat in the cellar, we potted them 
up rather early in January. How- 
ever, the new bulbs were not set 
into pots and flats until the begin- 
ning of April. They were then put 
in a warm dark part of the cellar 
and brought to the light just as 
soon as they began sprouting which 
was within a few weeks. By the 
beginning of May they were out- 
of-doors. 

We tried an experiment with two 
of the window boxes. The potted 
plants were set in wet peat moss with 
which we had filled the window boxes. 
And the plants’ bloomed magnificently. 
The even moisture apparently was much 
to their liking. 

In the other window boxes the plants 
from the flats were set into pockets of 
the rich soil mixture instead of filling 
the whole window box with it. The 
rest of the potted plants were put against 
the foundation of the house and under 
a Maple tree. These plants needed daily 
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watering for proper growth. 

When the Begonias were some six 
inches tall each received about a tea- 
spoon of commercial plant food. They 
should have a weak liquid fertilizer about 
once a week thereafter but my plants 
did not get it. Still they bloomed and 
bloomed. 

They need water above all else if they 
have a rich enough soil in which to 
grow. Keep the plants moist but not 
wet. We also found it wise to stake 
the taller growing varieties otherwise a 
heavy wind or rain may break the brit- 
tle stems just above the soil line. When 
using the basket or hanging type the 
ends must be pinched out when they 


begin to grow so that there will be a 
thorough branching out of stems instead 
of one spindly long stem. 

When the frost again forced us to 
take up the tubers each was dried off 
thoroughly and then placed in a tin can 
filled with dry peat moss. These were 
set into the coolest place in the cellar 
and they kept perfectly all winter. 

I really think our greatest joy from 
the flowers came not so much from their 
colors which are truly beautiful or from 
their forms which are amazing as from 
the joy our neighbors had as one after 
the other came in every few days. “Oh, 
just to see how those beautiful Begonias 
are today.” 


Christmas Tree Economy 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


‘TER joyous outward 
symbol of the Christmas spirit for 
a week or two the Christmas tree 
suddenly becomes nothing more than a 
trial to the housewife. Its needles have 
dried out, and when anyone brushes 
against it, a shower of them falls to 
the floor. The Christmas spirit seems as 
far behind us as the next Christmas- 
tide seems ahead. What is to become 


being the 


>. 


of the Christmas tree? During the 
week after New Year’s, the garbage 


collecting cars in any community will be 
seen piled up with discarded evergreen 
trees that wear only occasional threads 
of silver to indicate their glamorous 
past. Isn’t there some better fate for 
our Christmas trees? Isn’t there a more 
useful end than the magnificent bonfire 
which village boys may make from the 
dismantled trees? 


In a suburban village last 


year, the 
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Boy Scouts collected the Christmas trees 
from more than a hundred homes. These 
they cut into stove lengths and through 
the visiting nurse’s suggestions, dis- 
tributed them to homes in need of fuel. 
It was a fine lark for the Scouts, and a 
real blessing for the needy families. 

Good gardeners know that their 
mulehes should not be put on the bor- 
ders too early. The first of the year is 
a good time for this work to be done, 
and the branches of the Christmas tree 
will make fine mulehing material. They 
may be laid directly .on the dormant 
plants, or used to hold down leaf 
mulches, preventing them from blowing 
away. The Rose garden, the rock gar- 
den, perennial borders, plants in the 
cold frame, will all appreciate the light, 
airy covering. 

Porch and window boxes that were 
emptied of their summer finery after 
the frosts took their toll may be made 
attractive again with Christmas tree 
branches. If the earth in the boxes is 
frozen, the branches may be tied into 
attractive bunches, and these tied to nails 
driven into the sides of the boxes. 


Birds may appreciate the Christmas 
tree after the family’s joy in it has 
waned. A strong stake driven eighteen 
inches into the ground, and projecting 
as far above it, will serve to anchor the 
tree, with strong wire or rope used to 
hold the two together. Suet-filled cones 
may be tied to the tree, or large nieces 


of suet, or orange rinds filled with a 
combination of suet and seeds. If the 


lower branches are pulled down and 
tied to give the effect of a tepee, it will 
be a fine shelter for birds in the event 
of heavy snows, and the number and 
variety of winter birds to visit it will 
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be a delight to everyone in the home. 
Incidentally, the food should be tied on 
the under side of the pendant branches 
so that the birds may feed under cover. 
In making this bird shelter from the 
Christmas tree, set it where there is a 
good view of it from a window of the 
house. You’ll enjoy your feathered visi- 
tors so much more if you ean watch them. 
If the garden has a birdbath or feeding 
station, the extra protection afforded 
by tying the discarded tree to it will be 
most welcome to bird visitors. 

A kindergarten teacher has found a 
use for dried evergreen needles which 
will be applicable in any family where 
there are small children. She lets the 
tree dry out as much as possible, then 
spreads a large sheet on the floor and 
shakes off into it all the dried needles. 
These the children use to make gardens 
and fields and hills in a little sand box. 
It is an interesting variation from sand, 
a clean and attractive material with 
which the youngsters may play. 

Most of the uses suggested for Christ- 
mas tree economy require trees on which 
the needles are still firmly attached. 
The air in our living rooms is often so 
dry that the needles are dropping by the 
end of a week. The best ways of guard- 
ing against this are, first, to keep the 
tree outdoors (not in a warm room or 
cellar) until Christmas eve; second, to 
stand the tree while it is glorifying the 
house, in damp sphagnum moss. This 
may be secured inexpensively from any 
florist, and dried out and stored after 
the holidays, for another year. It should 
be packed into a wooden tub about the 
base of the tree, and kept very moist. 

With so many useful ends for the 
tree that has stood as an outward symbol 
of an inward and spiritual grace, it is 
a pity to give it over ingloriously to the 
rubbish collector or the ephemeral bon- 
fire. Let us rather prolong the beauty 
or the usefulness of the Christmas tree. 


Garden Watchfulness 


Walk through your garden and save your 
plants. They may come through a cold 
winter finely under their blanket of snow, 
but the first thaw heaves up the roots and 
there they sit exposed to the sun, and more 
freeze and thaw finishes them. Carry a 
bucket of sand, fill in the cracks and press 
down firmly all around the roots. In mild 
winters with no snow, a weekly walk 
through the garden will save many of the 
plants you have complained of losing each 
winter, for this very same thing can happen 
many times. It all depends on the temper 
ature which of course we cannot. control, 
but we can in a great measure by our 
watchfulness prevent loss of our favorite 
plants.—ELLEsS JARRETT, ( Penna.) 
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Innovators 


of Iris 

















The two Sass brothers, H. P. on the left and Jacob on the right, photographed by 
Mrs. George J. Vasumpaur at a recent Iris gathering in the gardens of Mrs. Pattison 


F all the garden perennials, there 
is none which exceeds the popularity 
of the Bearded Iris nor the univer- 
sality with which it is grown throughout 
the land. It is one of the hardiest and 
most easily grown plants, multiplying 
rapidly and thriving in almost every 
location if given sunlight and drainage. 
The field of Bearded Iris is exception- 
ally large, embracing the tiny Dwarfs 
which bloom in very early Spring and 
grow four to sixteen inches high; the 
medium sized or intermediates which 
bloom slightly later and grow eighteen 
to twenty-eight inches high; the Tall 
Bearded sorts which bloom in May and 
early June and grow thirty to sixty 
inches high; and the _ twice-bloomers 
which produce their second flower stalks 
during the late Summer and Autumn 
months. 


Almost al! colors and hues of the rain- 
bow are to be found in the Iris blossoms. 
There are many shades of red, purple, 
violet, blue, yellow, pink, bronze, apricot, 
salmon, brown, and white as well as in- 
numerable combinations of color which 
are known as variegatas, plicatas, blends, 
and bicolors. 

This galaxy of color, together with 
vastly inereased size, taller stems, more 
flowers to a stalk, greater floriferousness, 
and a more extended blooming season 
has been brought about during the last 
twenty years through the patient efforts 
of many hybridizers. Pioneer work in 
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this field of horticulture was done by 
such French breeders as Vilmorin, Andre, 
Bouseaut, Cayeux, LeClere, Dennis, 
Lemon, and Millet; and by such English 
horticulturists as Baker, Barr, Bliss, 
Caparne, Dykes, Foster, Insole, Perry, 
and Yeld. In recent years, Americans 
have taken the lead in Iris improvement 
mainly because of the outstanding origi- 
nations produced by Mohr, Mitchell, 


Williamson, Sturtevant, Ashley, Avres, 
Connell, Essig, Farr, Gage, Weed, 


Grinter, Mead, Kirkland, Lapham, Mor- 
rison, Nichols, Shull, White, Kleinsorge, 
Washington, and the Sass Brothers. 


Y far the greatest contribution to 

Iris progress has been made by the 
two Sass brothers, for they not only were 
among the first Americans to start breed- 
ing Iris but they have continued their 
hybridizing experiments over a period of 
thirty years and are placing fine new 
originations on the market each season. 

Back in 1884 when Hans Sass was 16 
and Jacob Sass was 12, they migrated 
with their parents from Schleswig- 
Holstein in Germany to eastern Neb- 
raska. In 1904, each purchased his own 
farm a few miles from Omaha. Loving 
trees, flowers, and plants, they began to 
purchase and plant them around their 
new homes. Hans started growing Peony 
seedlings and has continued to do so 
throughout the intervening years with 
sueh success that he now is recognized 


THURLOW WEED 


as one of the five leading American hy- 
bridizers of this flower. Jacob planted 
some Iris around his house and made 
some crosses back in 1906; Hans soon 
obtained some of his brother’s Iris plants 
and did likewise. 

For 14 years, they continued crossing 
Iris and growing new seedlings as a 
hobby. In 1920 when the American Iris 
Society was formed, they became mem- 
bers, and it was in that year that two 
other members of the organization visited 
the farms and were greatly astounded at 
the wealth of flowers to be seen in blos- 
som. Jacob was persuaded to take sam- 
ples to illustrate a talk on the flower 
before an Omaha garden elub. The work 
of the two brothers received national rec- 
ognition when they made a huge exhibit 
at the Des Moines flower show in 1924. 


INCE that year the best of these 

hybridizers’ seedlings have been made 
available to amateur gardeners, the origi- 
nators selling stocks of their plants to 
the various commercial Iris specialists 
scattered throughout the country. During 
the last dozen years, Sass Iris have won 
many prizes and honors, gold medals, 
silver cups, awards of merit, and honor- 
able mentions. Rameses, a blend origi- 
nated by the older brother, was awarded 
the Dykes medal from the English Iris 
Society, the greatest honor that ean be 
given an American Iris. 

No matter what color of Iris the flower 
lover desires, he or she will find one or 
more Sass originations ranking among 
the best. Red is represented by Joycette, 
King Tut, Irma Pollock, Omaha, Red- 
wing, Spokan, and War Eagle; pink by 
Imperial Blush, Pink Opal, Pink Satin, 
and Amitola; white by Crystal Beauty, 
Oriana, and Snowking; yellow by Ne- 
braska and Siegfried; blue, purple, and 
violet by Baldwin, Blackamoor, Blue 
Monarch, Buto, Douglas, The Black 
Douglas, and Waconda; the blended 
color type by Clara Noyes, Midgard, 
Euphony, Golden Light, No-we-ta, and 
Rameses; the variegated class by Al-lu- 
we, Golden Helmet, and King Juba; and 
the plicata type by King Karl, Claribel, 
and Maid of Astalot. 

The Sass brothers have not been con- 
tent with their supremacy in the field of 
tall bearded Iris. They have made so 
many fine introductions falling in the 
dwarf, intermediate, and twice-blooming 
classifications that today they practically 
dominate these groups to the exelusion 
of all other breeders. Their fine large- 
flowered dwarfs such as Pizy, Rose Mist, 
Tony, and Laddie Boy are among the 
finest in existence. These hybridizers 
have bred a new race of intermediates, 
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not by cross-hybridizing the established 
bearded Iris of intermediate height and 


sarliness, but by crossing the early 
dwarfs with the later blooming tall 
bearded sorts. In this manner, they 


have obtained better and larger flowers, 
new and clearer colors, and more vigor- 
ous plants. 


i* is, however, in 
Iris field that the 
be remembered for generations to come. 
Not only did they create this new type 


twice-blooming 
Sass will 


the 
name ot 


of Iris, but they have contributed all 
but a few of the known varieties now 
included in it. These twice-blooming 


Iris are plants which bloom in the early 
spring and then grow so fast that they 
crowd a year’s growth into four or five 
that they bloom a_ second 
time in Summer or Fall. This type of 
Iris most satisfactorily in the 
central, southern, and far western parts 
of the nation where growing seasons are 


long. 


How did this 


months, so 


blooms 


and unusual sort 
come into existence? Well, it seems that 
back in 1917, Hans crossed one of his 
seedlings with Amas, a European species 
which he had seeured the year before. 
The next year he lined out 125 seedlings 
which had germinated from the harvested 
seed. To his surprise, one of these 
made its first bloom in the Fall. It was 
a blue-purple flower of fairly good size 
and a prolific multiplier. The next spring 
it bloomed and in the Fall it again threw 


new 











City of Lincoln, a recent Sass introduc- 
tion; brilliant variegata, clear yellow 
standards with rich red folds. (Ed. 


Salbach photo) 
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up bloom stalks. Every year since that 
time, it has given prolific Autumn flowers. 

Using Autumn King for breeding pur- 
poses, both the brothers have developed 
many new sorts which inherit the 
usual blooming characteristie. 


un- 
They now 
have growing in their gardens more than 
50 different Fall-blooming seedlings cover- 
ing almost the entire range of Iris color. 


Among the named twice-blooming varie- 
ties which they have introduced are 


dwarfs Ultra, Neola, Sound Money, and 
VYucen; 
Dorcus 


intermediates Autumn 
Hutcheson, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Frost Queen, Golden Harvest, 


Laura Hutcheson, October Opera, Sep- 


clutumn 
Gleam, 


tember Skies, Southland, White Autumn 
King, and Golden Harvest; and _ tall 
bearded Autumn Haze and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


| jP to 1920, each of the brothers grew 


but a few hundred seedlings a year. 


When they saw the great interest with 
which their efforts were greeted, they 
gradually increased the number of seed- 


lings grown annually to between four 
and five thousand. During Iris bloom- 
ing time, the men are up and out in the 
early dawn to perform their cross-po!len- 
ization work. Their first step is to go 
along the rows and with seis<ors elip 
off the downfalling petals of each bloom, 
thus preventing bees from alighting and 
pollenizing the flower. Using a pair of 
tweezers, they pluck the pollen-bearing 
stamens of a flower and brush the pollen 
on the stigmas of another blossom which 
has been selected as a desirable seed 
parent. About two-thirds of the crosses 
take, and the seed is harvested some 
weeks later when ripe. The seed is 
planted in open beds following October. 
Seedlings appear in April and are trans- 
planted to the field in May or June. 

Much of the enviable reputation which 
Sass Iris have attained has been due to 
the rigid standards which the Sass 
brothers apply in selecting seedlings to 
introduce under variety names. Less 
than one seedling out of a thousand is 
placed on the commercial market. And 
when one considers that seedlings are 
grown from only the finest parentage, 
one readily ean see that those seedlings 
which are introduced very 
ceptional. 


must be ex- 


Bott Hans and Jacob Sass claim to 

be typical Nebraska farmers, not 
plant wizards. They have worked hard 
all their lives, and they have found their 
greatest enjoyment in breeding 
beautiful flowers. Jacob, 
520 acres of corn 
the assistance of five stalwart 
affable and cordial. Hans, who farms 
his 100 acres alone, is more reserved and 
quiet. When he does talk, it is not of 
himself but of his plants. But he doesn’t 
need to talk—his plants speak for them- 
selves. 


more 
tills his 
and wheat land with 


who 


sons, is 




















Here’s a Good Tulip Tree 
HIS Tulip tree, or Yellow Poplar, 


located at Williamstown, Kansas, 
came to my notice about ten years ago, 
when the owner of the place on which 
it stands gave our little girl a blossom 
to put in the bouquet she was gathering 
on May 29th to place on her grand- 
mother’s grave. 

This tree has sheltered four genera- 
tions of the man who set it, and 
brought from their native haunts in Ken- 
tuecky and as a mere switch was carried 
in a suitease to its new home in Kansas. 
Three generations have been born under 
its lovely foliage and blossoms, as the 
house stands only twenty feet east of the 
tree and it sheds its dense shade on the 
north half of the home. The companion 
tree was destroyed by rot. The tree has 
a eireumference of 7 feet 6 inches at the 
ground and rears its branches some sev- 
enty feet. During the month of May it 
is a beautiful sight, with each tiny limb 
tipped with a four-ineh light- 
green tulip, with a band of bright 
orange. The nectar is so sought after by 
the honey bees that they eat holes through 
the buds to obtain it; therefore some of 
the earliest blossoms are not perfect be- 
eause of the holes. 

Every Fall after a heavy frost the 
entire tree is a beautiful golden vellow, 
a sight noticeable as far as the eve can 
see. Not just a few leaves yellow and 
some green, but every leaf seems to lose 
its rich greenness over night. We have 


was 


lovely 


found a few seedlings, but have never 
been able to earry them over Winter. 
They seem to winter-kill. 


Mrs. RALPH Baker, (Kans. ) 
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Growing Saxifrages in America 


HEN we read English horticul- 
W tural literature we are impressed 

with the many pages given to 
the genus Saxifraga, and the great num- 
ber of varieties listed in the catalogues 
of English nurseries. I have one in mind 
that lists 297 varieties. All English and, 
indeed, all European writers on rock 
plants stress the value of this genus in 
the rock garden. 

Here in America, we have been back- 
ward in accepting the Saxifrages at their 
true value. I am of the opinion that 
this lack of appreciation has been caused 
by our slavish following of English 
methods of eulture of this genus, quite 
regardless of the climatic differences of 
the two countries. 

I believe that most of the difficulty 
with Saxifrages in America has been 
caused by following the English advice 
ef growing most of them in full sun. 

With the exception of the London 
Pride group (S. umbrosa) and a few 
other species, the unvarying English 
advice, from Farrer to Elliott, is—“Give 
them full sun.” It is true that in most 
of our states bordering on Canada, if 
they are grown on a wet moraine, most 
of the encrusted and Kabschia types 
of Saxifrages can be grown in full sun; 
but, even in cool Vermont, I have found 
that every variety tried, and I have had 
more than 100 varieties, has done better 
in light shade than in the sun. 

More than once we have had part of a 
bed covered with a lath sash, giving light 
shade, and the remainder of the bed in 
full sun. In every instance, the plants 
growing under the shade were superior. 

Even as far north as the north shore 
of the Gaspé Peninsula, where 70° 
Fahrenheit is a hot day, and where I 
found six different species of Saxifrage, 
all of the most thrifty plants were in 
shade and in many cases, they were in 
dense shade. In fact, I never found S. 
caespitosa anywhere else. 

Again, the great Farrer states that the 
best plants -of S. aizoon are found in 
the Alps on cold granitic rocks, while 
those found on limestone are much 
inferior. I do not question this state- 
ment of Farrer. I am well aware that 
almost any plant, if grown for untold 
generations in a given environment, will 
evolve a strain suited to that environ- 
ment. 

I simply say that here in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, and on the cliffs 
about the Gulf of St. Lawrence, S. 
aizoon always grows on lime, and never 
on acid soil. It is my experience that 
practically all Saxifrages do best on a 
lime soil. I will qualify this by saying 
that this is probably not true of the 
western American Saxifrages. I have 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL, (Vt.) 


not had much experience with these 
Westerners, but am trying all I can get. 

All Saxifrages must have good drain- 
age. That does not mean that they 
must have dry roots, but just the 
opposite. For best results the soil below 
the surface should be moist, but with 
never a trace of stagnant water at the 
roots. At one spot in the Green Moun- 
tains, on a perpendicular cliff, great 
sheets of S. aizoides (a really diffi- 
cult plant in our gardens) grow in the 
continuous drip of falling water. Yet, 
plant this aristocrat where stagnant 
water touches its feet and it at once 
departs, but give it a wet moraine with 
dry gravel on top and a flow of water 
through its bed and it will do well. 

Botanists recognize about 400 true 
species, while there are thousands of 
varieties. For scientific classification, 
they are divided into about 15 groups. 
Of these 15 groups, one of the easiest 
and best from a garden standpoint, is 
the Aizoon or Encrusted group, including 
such standard kinds as S. aizoon, pyrami- 
dalis, ligulata, longifolia and hundreds 
of others. 

The rosettes much resemble Semper- 
vivums with an edging of lime on the 
leaves. Indeed, in one place in eastern 
Quebec, where they are plentiful, the 
natives call them “Hen and Chix.” 

These will give no gardener north of 
Philadelphia any trouble, when placed on 
the north side of any large rock where 
it is not too dry, but if more than 100 
miles south of the Canadian border, never 
plant them in full sun unless you plant 
on a wet moraine. I recommend the 
Encrusted Saxifrages for the beginner. 

The Kabschia type is difficult to 
describe as a group. Generally they 
bloom earlier than the Encrusted group 
and consist of small low masses of 
prickly foliage with flowers in white, 
vellow or pink, and have always been 
considered difficult to grow. Undoubted- 
ly, some species are difficult, but as a 
whole, I have had little trouble with the 
Kabschias. 

Indeed, I am of the opinion that if 
we use a properly constructed moraine 
with a stream of water trickling through 
it, not over 1 ft. below the surface, that 
we can grow any Kabschia Saxifrage 
that ean be grown in England. 

Certainly no rock gardener in the 
northern states should have any trouble 
with such varieties as elizabethae, api- 
eulata or Ferdinand Coburg, even with- 
out a moraine. I grow them in the 
open fields, but light shade is better. I 
consider the above as easy to grow as 
any Saxifrages and there are scores of 
others just as easy. 

The group known to gardeners as the 


Mossies, form a low-growing mat, much 
resembling moss, with white or pink 
flowers on 3 to 8 inch stems, according 
to the variety. They all require shade 
and, for best results, should be planted 
on a wet moraine; otherwise they tend to 
die out in the centers. When there is any 
indication of this dying out, they should 
be immediately divided and replanted. 
This can be done at any time during the 
summer if they are watered thoroughly 
every few days. Among the best are 
S. sanguinea, with red flowers, S. bathon- 
iensis, with pink flowers and S. trifureata 
with white blooms. The Mossies flower 
mostly in July in my locality. 

The Robertsonia or London Pride 
group are not as hardy as the foregoing 
three groups and, here in Vermont we 
often lose them in an open winter with 
little snow. They are handsome plants 
with pink flowers on stems a foot high, 
and must have heavy shade. There are 
a number of varieties, but the hybrid, 
andrewsi, is hardier than the true 
London Pride and is a handsomer plant 
in every way, and as easy to grow under 
shade, as a cabbage is in the sun. 

Saxifraga virginiensis, the eommon 
Saxifrage of our Eastern ledges, together 
with many of the Western American 
Saxifrages, belonges to the Boraphila 
group, and is quite different from any 
of the above groups. The best forms of 
S. virginiensis are fine rock garden 
plants. Generally growing from 2 to 6 
inches high, I found it on eliffs in the 
upper Connecticut River valley grow- 
ing as high as 18 inches with broad 
sprays consisting of more than 150 large 
ereamy blooms to a spray, over rosettes 
often 8 inches across. Anyone can grow 
S. virginiensis; it does best in light 
shade. 

The above is but a mere sketch touch- 
ing one edge of this large genus of 
plants. Volumes have been written and 
will be written about the Saxifrages. 
American gardeners are beginning to 
find out that they are not half as dif- 
ficult as supposed, and the demand for 
them is constantly on the increase. 

A rock gardener should be an adven- 
turer. For an adventure, try the Saxi- 
frages. 


I am enclosing herewith $3.00 (three dol- 
lars) to cover renewal of THE FLOWER 
FJROWER magazine. I regret neglecting the 
mailing of renewal before this, but it was 
an oversight on my part. However. mav I 
ask that you kindly send me the June 
issue, which is the copy that I did not re- 
ceive. I am very pleased with every feature 
of the magazine and therefore do not wish 
to miss any copy, if possible. I can offer 
no criticisms. I find it perfect and can 
only thank vou for calling my attention to 
the renewal. —(Mrs.) Rose SANDUSKY 
(Tll.) 
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Limberlost Cabin and Wildflower Woods 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s Flower Haven 


MERSON is reported to have said 

once in a lecture, “If a man can 

write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than 
his neighbor, though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” 

And so it was of Gene Stratton-Porter. 
She who had ealled out a world of weary, 
blinking folk into the fresh elear, flower- 
drenched air of her “Freckles” and “The 
Harvester” and “Girl of the Limberlost,” 
who had brought to them the music of 
the wild and the gold of Ladyslipper 
found that no matter how deep she might 
bury herself in the heart of her Limber- 
lost, the world would insistently wear its 
path to her door. 

It is twelve years since the Los An- 
geles auto accident which took the life 
of the Bird Woman, but that path which 
brings thousands of visitors each year to 
Limberlost has only worn the deeper. 
The estate, maintained by the author’s 
daughter, Mrs. Meehan of Los Angeles, 
as a memorial to her mother, has become 
something of a shrine for all those who 
love Gene Stratton-Porter as a writer 
and especially for those who share her 
communion with Nature. 

It was to establish this harmony with 
Nature that Limberlost Cabin came into 
being. The author had begun her work 
in the old Limberlost swamp a short dis- 
tance from the little town of Geneva, 
Indiana, where she came to live shortly 
after her marriage. However, in 1913 
began the work of drainage throughout 
her entire working place. The swamp 
was rapidly being transformed into 
onion and sugar beet beds, which meant 
no more birds, no moths, no quiet aisles 
of woodland peace. It meant, the author 
realized, that the rarest flowers of In- 
diana were rapidly to become extinet, 
for this same drainage extended over 
large sections of the state. 

With characteristic energy, she chose 
for herself a new working place—forty 
acres, later enlarged to one hundred and 
twenty, on the shores of Sylvan lake and 
that same year established herself in 
what she had christened Wildflower 
Woods. In this bit of primeval forest, 
she intended to create a Wildflower pre- 
serve where flowers as well as birds could 
multiply undisturbed and where she could 
work among them to her heart’s content. 

With the lake at its feet and great 
Oaks at its windows, was built her eabin 
—even here a “better mousetrap” than 
her neighbor’s. It is a great sturdy build- 
ing of solid 





logs—Wisconsin cedars 
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roofed with California redwood, _ its 
rooms panelled in wild cherry, its wide 
fireplaces of Indiana puddin’ stone roar- 
ing a rustic welcome. It was a conserva- 
tory that made a fragrant winter garden 
and high sleeping porehes where one 
awakened almost in the nests of the birds 
themselves. 

Because the log house in Geneva had 
been known as Limberlost Cabin, the 
public still clung to the appellation so 
that the author found she must accept 
Limberlost as the name for her second 
home to avoid confusion. This was not, 
however, a land of dark swamp and 
perilous quicksand, of impenetrable un- 
dergrowth and stagnant pools. It was a 
forest of giant timber—Oak, Maple, 


Beech, Elder, Basswood, Syeamore, Ken- 
tuecky Coffee, Wild Cherry, Blue Ash, one 
of the rarest in the loeality, and magnifi- 
cent Tulip trees, one measuring sixty- 








Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter made 
her home where she could be 
surrounded by all the elements 
of Nature she loved so well. 
flowers, birds, butterflies. Lim- 
berlost Cabin, near Geneva. 
Indiana, set among the wild 
flowers in a reclaimed swamp. 
where a complete harmony with 
nature came into being 


five feet from base up to the lowest limb. 

There were thickets of Water Ash, 
Baneberry, Hop trees, serub Oak, Spice 
bush, Pawpaw, Redbud, wild Rose, and 
bloody Red Alder. 
land soil on gently sloping ground that 
was swampy only at the lake’s edge 
where Nature accommodatingly provided 
a spot for the Lilies and Orehids and 
open stretches for Goldenrod and Iron- 
wort. 

So even before the Cabin was com- 
pleted—and our author was both archi- 
tect and contractor—she had set out on 
the long trips a field to bring in every 
variety of wild which 
throughout the countryside. Long years 
of nature work had taught her just where 
to look for Burningbush, Mountain Ash, 
Bittersweet, and Tamarack. She was not 
to be satisfied with the flowers already 
native to Wildflower Woods. From morn- 


There was rich wood- 


flower crew 
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ing until night, her long touring car 
sought out the by-roads of her old “hunt- 
ing grounds” and came back loaded with 
spoil. She delegated herself as advance 
guard to farmers about to drain their 
swamps and bore off the swamp treas- 
ures ahead of the workmen. Three thou- 
sand plants she set out that first year 
of occupancy and the work went steadily 
on. 

Her unique mode of arrangement was 
such as we might expect. Her garden 
was to be a rainbow of color stretching 
the length of the woods, each strip of a 
single color. Beginning at her western 
boundary, down the entire slope of woods 
to the lake, she burned a path of Bitter- 
sweet, red Holly, Searlet Trumpet, Vir- 


ginia-ecreeper, and Euonymus. In moist 
places were crimson Pinks, Cardinal- 


flowers and at the lake’s edge redwood 
Lilies and Bergamot. 

Advancing to white, there was a sec- 
ond trail of starry Campion, Trillium, 
Grass-of-Parnassus, and Arrowheads. 

The pink bed was of exquisite wild 
Rose, Mallow, and water Smartweed, and 
there was the blue of Water-hyacinth, 
Bluebell, Soloman’s-seal, and _ Violets. 
There was the lavender of Joe-Pye weed 
and Blazing-star and _ purple-flowering 
Raspberry, and the Cabin itself nestled 
warmly in Coneflowers, yellow Violets, 
Blackberry Lilies, Elecampane, and 
Ladyslipper. 

At the very lake’s edge, sheltered by 
grapevines and enriched by imported 
swamp moss, she set out every native 
Orchid she could find—twenty-three 
species in all, and the hunt for which she 
deseribes so fascinatingly in “Tales You 
Won’t Believe.” 

Likewise, she found the lake’s edge 
well adaptable for a bed of Fringed 
Gentians—plants she had grown from 
the seed and nursed through trying sea- 
sons. 

The Egyptian Lotus, of which she had 
started two beds, did not bloom until 


after her death. It is one of life’s little 
tragedies that she could not have seen 
them as they are now, their great saucer 
shaped pads spreading half across the 
lake and the deep, creamy flowers giving 
out their heavy oriental fragrance. 

In addition to these flowers of her own 
finding, gifts began to arrive from dis- 
tant places. A schoolgirl sent Partridge- 
berries from Maine, a Colorado doctor 
Pasque flowers. There was Jasmine 
from Georgia, wild Iris from Russia, 
hardy Ivy from an English Abbey, white 
Norwegian Asters, golden Wattle from 
South Africa. These were only a few 
of the contributions which soon spread 
through the woods. 

The “tame” gardens across the hillside 
at the back of the Cabin are the only 
cultivated beds on the estate, the wild- 
flowers being allowed to roam at will. 
These gardens are divided by the long 
flowering arbor, a mass of Clematis, 
Honeysuckle, wild Roses and Wisteria, 
a shaded, flagstoned retreat from the 
sunny slopes on either side. The beds, 
bordered by rocks, are a patehwork of 
the old-fashioned flowers Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s little Dutch mother grew in the 
garden which Little Sister of Laddie 
loved. There are Verbenas, Petunias, 
Marigolds, Babysbreath, Moss 
Seabiosa, Foxg!ove, and Balsam. A long 
bed of Oriental Poppies stretches the 
length of the arbor on one side and the 
more fragile California Poppies on the 
other. The whole garden is surrounded 
by a hedge of Mallow, Lilac, Weigela, 
Rose-of-Sharon, Pussywillow, Forsythia 
and others. 


Roses, 


At night the air is sweet with Nicotiana 
and the morning wind mingles the fra- 
grance of Lotus with the delicate scent 
of Honeysuckle. 

Unchanged through the years, Limber- 
lost is a flower kingdom that joins with 
the trill of the wood thrush and fine 
abandon of the cardinal in memory of a 
common benefactor. 





A view from the cabin front. 
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A bed of Lotus (Nelumbo) completely naturalized 


My City Garden 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
A® a more or less old subseriber to 
THE FLOwer Grower, I wish to 
compliment you on your new job. Your 
photograph is published in the February 
number. I like your face very much, 

I have a huge back yard, in the near 
center of the city. When we came here, 
it was a pile of city refuse; tin cans, 
stones, clay soil, and little sun all day 
long. I started in making a flower gar- 
den, and have had remarkable success, 
due to the common sense in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and to the fact that I am a 
chemist and have been able to see the 
“horse sense” in the articles of your 
periodical. My wife says that I overfeed 
both the cat and the garden! The eat, 
an ordinary alley type is strong and 
husky, and so is my garden! 

For food, I use a mixture of wood 
ashes from the fireplace, dried cow 
manure and bone meal, varying the ratio 
according to the plant I am feeding. I 
place it around the plants about five 
times a year, and I can almost see the 
plants grow! I am mostly interested in 
perennials and have many nice Rose- 
bushes, Peonies, bulbs of every type, 
vines, and other plants too numerous to 
mention, all bought from honest nurseries 
advertising in your tract. I have had a 
few legitimate claims against one or the 
other and they have been met in every 
instance! 
for me! 

The articles by J. 
are masterpieces, every one. 


None of your ten cent stuff 


Horace MeFarland 
My Rose- 
bushes have thrived in direct proportion 
to h’s advice! I have twenty-two bushes 
on a windswept terrace and I couldn’t ask 
them to do better! Of course, I have 
learnt that they must be sprayed every 
week. The aphids seem to have a weekly 
convention on my Roses, but the spray 
sends them to the next world for un- 
wanted pests! 

I have to choose my new flowers from 
those that do not demand continued sun 
and have been rewarded by doing thusly! 

My heartiest congratulations to you 
and to THe FLower Grower!—P. F. 
Estey, (R. I.) 

[You are fortunate, as a chemist you 
are better able to diet your plants propor- 
tionately. So far, so good. But for the 
average amateur it would likely be better 
to turn to a complete prepared plant food 
which is specially manufactured for aver- 
age use. It’s cleaner, easier and in the 
long run probably less costly.—Ed. | 


My husband is Professor of Horticulture 
at Clemson Agricultural College and he con- 
siders your magazine one of the most valu- 
able handbooks he uses with his students, 
frequently assigning them articles to be 
reported on in class. We both enjoy your 
magazine thoroughly and find it one of the 
most useful of its kind published today. 

-(Mrs.) ELLri—e M. NEWMAN 
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Repair walks and drives. 
Ventilate coldframes on sunny days. 


Overhaul, clean, repair, paint and oil 
tools. 


Soak the earth-entering parts of 
stakes in creosote and paint the upper 
parts to increase their durability. 

When snow weights down evergreen 
boughs, jar it off by striking them from 
below with a pitehfork or a rake to 
prevent their breaking. 

Mulch bulb plantings after the ground 
has frozen. If you use fallen leaves 
hold them in place with cut branches, 
corn or other heavy stalks. 


Gather scions of desired varieties of 
tree fruits; tie them in bundles with 
their butts all together and even; label 
and bury them, butts upward about 
two feet deep on the shady side of a 
building to keep them dormant till 
needed in spring. 

Protect Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 


similar broad leaved evergreens from 
winter winds and sun. If procurable 


use oak leaves, pine, spruce or hemlock 
needles for mulching to prevent deep 
freezing of the soil and heaving due to 
expansion of the ground when being 
frozen. To shade the tops use ever- 
green boughs if available or burlap if 
not. 

Avoid heavy, and wet manure for 
mulching hardy perennials. It is likely 
to pack hard and freeze solid and thus 
be worse than no covering. Use loose 
materials such as salt or marsh hay, 
corn stalks or even brush. These last 
two will collect enough fallen leaves 
to shield the plants. 
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Spray dormant, deciduous trees and 
shrubbery with winter strength, lime- 
sulphur solution or miscible oil in clear, 
mild weather to destroy San Jose and 
other scale insects and to kill the ‘‘rest- 
ing spores’’ or ‘‘germs’’ of various 
plant diseases. 


Protect Canterbury-bells from being 
smothered by leaves or muleh lodging 
upon their clumps. Use inverted straw- 
berry baskets or California grape 
‘“tills’’ to eover and provide air spaces 
above them. 


Sow seed of Clover, Grass, Poppy 
and other similar seeds on the freshly 
fallen snow. Use a eup-shaped flour 
shaker to do the seattering because with 
it you ean spread the seed evenly. The 
snow will show where the seed fails 
so you may see where the bare spots 
are. The seed will soon settle down 
out of sight where it has fallen. 


Establish feeding stations for the 
over-wintering birds and keep these 


well supplied with grains of various 
kinds — millet, hemp, sunflower, rape, 
wheat, rye and ‘‘bird seed.’’ Also 


cover waste suet with pieces of coarse 
mesh wire netting fastened so it can- 
not be moved but through which the 
birds ean peck the fat. 


Bring into the house 
of Due van Thol Tulips, Paperwhite 
Narcissus, “Chinese Sacred Lily,” and 
other subjects planted during the fall 
for winter flowering. At first avoid 
giving them strong light and high heat. 
Slow, steady growth at rather low tem- 
perature until the flower buds are 
approaching elosely to bloom will give 


potted bulbs 


longer-lasting blossoms than the re- 
verse treatment. 

Start Callas into active growth, if not 
already started. Be sure to give them 
rich soil and to feed them lavishly, 
for they are unconscionable gluttons. 
As to their enjoyment of liquid manure, 
they are topers. 


Prevent Geraniums and other sun- 
loving plants from growing one sided; 
first, by placing them in the sunniest 
possible positions and, second, by turn- 
ing them around every few days so the 
sides away from the light at one time 
will have their turn in it at another. 


Get rid of red spider which often 
becomes a pest in furnace, steam and 
hot water heated houses. On breezy, 
sunny, mild days lay the flower-pots on 
their sides outdoors with the plants all 
lying in one direction, then forcibly 
spray the undersides of the foliage with 
the hose nozzle. Turn the plants over 
to reach all parts. Let drain and dry 
off, then bring back to the house. 


Shorten the long stems of bush Roses 
to thirty inches or even less. This will 
prevent their being whipped about by 
winter winds and broken or cracked 
near the ground level. Better stake 
them after the cutting to make doubly 
sure. 


Hill up Hybrid Tea and other semi- 
hardy Roses with earth around their 
bases 6 or 8 inches high. Don’t do 
this by hoeing it up as that will par- 
tially uncover the roots. A better way 
is to use rich compost or soil secured 
elsewhere. This will not only protect 
the plants but will add to the fertility 
of the bed when raked down in spring. 
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Protect tender Roses and other ten- 
der shrubs either by wrapping with 
straw and burlap or by inverting 
bottomless peach baskets and _ bushel 
hampers over them and filling these 
with fallen leaves. But wait to do 
this until the weather is really cold; 
otherwise the buds may sprout because 
of being too warm and then be killed 
by frost. When grass starts to grow 
in spring will be time to remove them. 


Utilize wet days to clean Gladiolus, 
Montbretia and other bulbs. Treat 
them for any pests that may be present. 
Label them according to their varieties 
and get ready for spring. 


Keep stock plants of Geranium, 
Heliotrope, Lantana, and others on the 
“dry side” in a cool greenhouse until 
after New Years’ Day. Then give them 
more water and warmth to develop 
shoots for making euttings to be taken 
during February and March. 


Drain concrete Lily pools and (fill 
with fallen leaves. Keep these dry by 
eovering the pools with roofing paper 
laid on so as to shed the water. Hold 
the paper in place by boards laid from 
the center to the sides. To make sure 
of suecess in keeping water out, have 
the center of the cover higher than the 
sides and the papers overlapping several 
inches. It is well to let several days 
elapse between emptying the pool and 
filling it with leaves to allow wind and 
sun to dry the conerete well. Be sure 
to leave the drain open so that should 
any accident permit water to enter it 
ean find its way out and not crack the 
concrete by freezing. 


Avoid damage to trees, shrubs and 
woody vines caused by mice. The best 
way is to wrap the trunks with hard- 
ware cloth (half-inch mesh _ wire- 
netting) as high as the snow is likely 
to reach. Be sure that the lower end 
is at least two inches in the ground 
and that the “cloth” overlaps a few 
inches to allow for growth of the tree 
in the years to come. Also be sure that 
there is no straw, grass or weeds around 
the tree for at least a foot, so mice 
will not make nests there. 


Gather ‘‘mummied’’ fruits of peach, 
plum, cherry and other stone fruits 
from the trees themselves and on the 
ground. Burn them, then spray both 
the trees and the ground with a satu- 
rated solution of copperas (iron sul- 
phate) to destroy the spores of the 
brown rot that causes these mummies. 
To make a ‘‘saturated’’ solution 
place a quantity of the copperas in a 
burlap bag; hang it near the top of a 
barrel or other wooden or crookery (not 
metal) vessel; pour hot water in till 
it reaches the bottom of the bag; let 
stand over night; examine in the morn- 
ing. If erystals of copperas are left 
in the bag or are deposited on the 
bottom of the vessel the solution is 
saturated; if not, dissolve more cop- 
peras (in the bag) until some are not 
dissolved. The solution will then be 
‘‘saturated.”’ 

M. G. Karns, (N. Y.) 
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December in Southern Gardens 


Juuia Lester Dit.o0n, ( S. C.) 


Formal hedges to inclose the home 
grounds, or for low lines to divide the 
units of the garden are always in good 
taste and should be planted early this 
month. The Amoor Privet which is 
most widely used is the least desirable. 


Cherry Laurel is hard to transplant, 
is easily kept in any shape, at any 
height, and grows in all situations. The 
Yaupon Holly makes a hedge of tall 
or low growth, with small leaves and 
bright searlet fruits which persist all 
winter. The birds are very fond of 
them. The Cassine Holly is also good 
but will not grow so thick and is well 
suited for inner lines. 


The Laurustinus makes a tall hedge 
or screen which is a bower of bloom in 
February and Mareh. Gardenias bloom 
all summer and while the growth is 
ragged makes hedges that are different 
and fine. 


Tea Olives (Osmanthus fragrans) 
would make a tall hedge of breath- 
taking fragrance and beauty during 
fall and early winter. It is free from 
disease, easily grown and though not 
often seen should be used freely. 


Abelias and Primrose Jasmine (Jas- 
minum primulinum) make low lines of 
fine flowers and foliage. Keep them 
well trimmed and shaped at all times. 
For a quick-growing evergreen border 
where Boxwood is not available or its 
growth would be too slow, use Abelias 
planted eight inches apart and kept 
to that height and width. This plant- 
ing is most effective for the formal 
Rose garden or one of perennials. 


Camellias planted five feet apart will 
make not only an evergreen hedge but 
will require no pruning and increase in 
beauty year after year. The Camellia- 
lined walks at Middleton Gardens, 
Charleston, with plants nearly two hun- 
dred years old are distinctive features 
of these world famous gardens. Begin 
now with your Camellia borders. 


Azaleas and Camellias can be planted 
in any month in the year. If put out 
now protect them from later cold. 


Flowering Hedges of Cydonias should 
be planted three feet apart. Interest 
throughout the year will be attained if 
Abelias are used alternately in this 
planting. The White Cydonia (var. 
nivalis), is not often seen but is par- 
ticularly fine and blooms very early. 


The Tea Rose Duchesse De Brabant, 


which blooms nine months every year: 


makes a blossoming hedge that is nearly 
evergreen. 


Continue transplanting Foxgloves, 
Columbines and _ other perennials. 


Pansies also. 
Only Healthy Gardens are beautiful. 


Get the spray pumps working. Use 
one part lime-sulphur to forty parts 


of water, with the same proportion of 
an oily emulsion and spray the scale 
which the white flies of September 
have made ubiquitous. If necessary 
spray again in three weeks. 


Cities and Towns which are beginning 
campaigns of beautification should put 
out trees now. Use one variety on each 
street. Washington, D. C., is famous for 
the Ginkgo tree avenue leading to the 
Dept. of Agriculture building. They 
would be equally fine on many streets in 
places much farther south. Tulip trees 
form a tree lined avenue in Charlotte. 
Four rows of fine old Elms make Green 
Street, Augusta, unique. A street in 
Columbia with Sweet Gum trees is a 
miracle of beauty each autumn. 


The Oaks in wide variety planted 
forty to fifty feet apart are the finest 
trees for streets. The Willow, Pin, 
White, Mossy Cup, Scarlet and Chest- 
nut Oaks can be used anywhere a shade 
tree is needed. Longevity, hardiness, 
comparatively quick growth and satis- 
factory transplanting, provided nursery 
grown trees are used, make them the 
standard for city and town plantings. 


The live Oaks of the far South are 
too heavy for street use. In large parks 
and home grounds they grow quickly 
and are apparently everlasting. 


Darlington Oaks are evergreen with 
a much wider climatic range and are 
deservedly used in many eities and 
towns for street tree plantings. 


The Japanese Oak (Quercus acuta), 
is truly the best tree ever introdueed 
for backgrounds, sereens and_ wind- 
breaks. The foliage of many shades of 
rich green is thick from the ground up. 
It is free from disease and needs little 
pruning. 


Native Maples and Locusts are easily 
transplanted and give high lights of 
searlet and white in early spring. 


Pecan Trees should be grown by 
every home owner for shade in the 
garden and nuts for the household. 
Plant budded trees not less than six 
feet. Stuart, Frotscher and Money- 
maker are good varieties. 


The Brown Scuppernong and _ the 
Black Museadine Grapes are truly 
Southern. All they require is room 
in which to grow with winter pruning. 
Wine of fine color and taste with de- 
lightful aroma .is made from both. 


Plant Roses in the higher sections 
where the cold is steady. Where there are 
recurring spells of heat which cause the 
newly set plants to bud before the 
roots are established the planter must 
wait till cold sets in. 


Garden Magazines and plants are 
Christmas remembrances acceptable and 
dear to every gardener. If in doubt, 
choose these. 
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on a7 BU URS” SOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


FTEN we find some garden club mem- 

ber doubting the use of a club joining 

the State Federation, and we have 
already given the answer from presidents of 
u few states as well as the now past presi- 
dent of the National Council and Mrs. Paris 
the founder of the first state federation but 
there are still others to hear from. We 
hope even the most skeptical and perhaps 
indifferent member will be convinced that at 
least individual clubs can give support to 
the larger organizations. If they will read 
what is being achieved in the various states 
it doesn’t seem possiblé that a single per- 
son can doubt the value of being a part of 
the great garden club movement which is 
not, as some speak of it, a “passing fad”. 
It has come to stay and to grow. This 
month we have a contribution from the 
president of The Garden Club of North 
Carolina, Mrs. H. R. Totten. 


Why the Federation? 


MRS. H. R. TOTTEN 


es HY can’t we mix our money and then 
we'll have enough to pay for a bieyele, 
If you try by yourself, you can’t buy it. If 
I try by myself, I can’t buy it. Together 
we'll have enough cash for the wheel then 
hoth of us can ride, because both of us 
have paid for the bicycle.’ These words 
were said by two little boys I once knew. 
Though only ten and twelve years old, re- 
spectively, they had the right idea of co- 
operation in joint ownership and joint shar- 
ing of profits. “United, we ride; divided, 
we walk”, might have been their motto. 
During the years that I have been in the 
service of Garden Club Federations I have 
had this one question asked me more than 
any other: “What advantages are there in 
hecoming a member of the State Garden 
Club or Federation?” I might have well 
adopted a paraphrase of the two little boys 
and said, united efforts accomplish things 
both for the individual and the whole; 
divided efforts struggle along ineffectually 
for the individual and the whole. : 
When you are first confronted with such 
a question you are a little bit bewildered. 
Just who is this person or this club that 
has never even heard of the many worthy 
things that the State Garden Club has done, 
—just why such a question from them any- 
Way? Haven’t the many projects that the 
State Garden Club has put over and the 
ones planned and spread before the public 
through the newspapers by the competent 
publicity chairman done their work? Is 
it possible that this intelligent person who 
is asking this question does not read the 
daily papers? Can it be that she and every 
member of her club has missed the garden 
club radio programs? They were so eare- 
fully planned to make information timely 
and helpful on garden subjects; and the 
weekly Garden News in the Sunday editions 
of the papers, to whom does she think such 
credit belongs’ Then, just as suddenly, you 
grasp the straw.—of course this special per- 
son knows else she would not be interested. 
She knows that all this is the result of 
combined effort in every direction. She 
knows that she needs this cooperation. She 
knows that her elub and her community 
need it. She asks vou to help her put this 
knowledge in conerete form so that she may 
present it to her people back home, in an 
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acceptable way. Yes, they heard of the 
gifted and trained authorities that the 
state club secured as speakers for the state 
garden school last year. She came as a 
delegate and inquirer. She also learned 
that if their club joins the State Club that 
four members can attend the school this 
vear for little more than the cost it was to 
her last year. Then, after the advantage of 
the planned trips and personally conducted 
tours of the very best homes and gardens 
architecturally, she is not satisfied until her 
neighbors and friends have the same advan- 
tages. Literature also, is a great help to 
her. She borrowed a copy of the State 
Garden Club Year Book. Why, besides re- 
ports of what the clubs were doing in the 
federation, she found the help she had 
wanted for so long concerning the Crepe- 
myrtles that would not bloom, the fact that 
certain Roses were better for this state than 
other ones. No wonder her Roses would 
not flourish! She had been trying a kind 
wholly unsuited to her section. - Besides, 
Mrs. W., a state garden club member, in- 
vites any state member to inspect and 
enjoy her Rose garden at any time of the 
year,—without charge! Armed with an 
application blank she induces her club to 
hecome federated. 

“So often clubs forget that there is a 
benefit that the state garden club could 
receive from the individual club. Each 
member club should surely strive to do its 
part as hostess to the different necessary 
meetings of a state organization. If not 
singly, then be willing to act jointly with 
one or more neighboring clubs. Each club 
should take stock of itself as to whether it 
will strive to contribute members who 
would be material for responsible positions. 
The opportunities are many; but the reli- 
able leaders are few. 

“Each club should strive to have gardens 
among its members that are examples of 
good design, as well as good horticulture. 
and be willing to share their knowledge and 
experience with others. Again, each person 
in a member club should be willing to try 
horticultural experiments with new _ or 
difficult plants; keep accurate records and 
report those findings to the Year Book and 
Monthly Bulletin so that all members re- 
ceive the benefit of their experience. These 
are only a few of the many reciprocal bene- 
fits between the state club and its members. 

“The State Garden Center is the store- 
house of information for the use of the 
member clubs. It is there for the asking. 
State officers who are specializing on one 
subject or another are ready to help. Then 
there are the District Directors who really 
are closer to the member clubs than any per- 
son in the State Federation. That is their 
reason for being. These officers spend hours 
trying to work out the best methods of 
service to the clubs in the district. Please 
give them your best. 

“For the same reason that the locality or 
community comes together in forming a 
local club for better gardening, better gar- 
dens, more beautiful surroundings, the im- 
provement of design in planting, and finally 
the bringing of garden beauty indoors, just 
so, the local clubs unite to improve and 
make beautiful in every way possible their 
state (through a federation of clubs) and 
their nation (through the National Council 
of Garden Clubs). The place for the self- 
satisfied, self-centered, non-cooperative club 


today, is just as small as the place for an 
individual of that type. Consider yourself 
fortunate when you find that you are a 
small part of a constructive whole. We 
must mix our efforts, as well as our money, 
toward the same constructive whole”. 


Garden Trip to Mexico City 


VERY outstanding achievement of the 
fA Texas Federation of Garden Clubs for 
the past two years has been their wonder- 
ful pilgrimage to Mexico City. Next spring 
a third pilgrimage is to be made, April 22 
to May 3. The president, Mrs. Ben G. 
Oneal, writes “Our plan of going via Pana- 
ma Canal and the Latin American coun- 
tries is carrying out our program of 
international good will with flowers. In 
keeping with that program we have estab- 
lished a Pan-American horticulture center 
and plan to have patrons from all of the 
Latin American countries. We are asking 
each state president to name a delegate 
from her membership who will make the 
Central and South American Countries with 
us. She will share in the courtesies. The 
figure for this trip quoted is from any town 
in the United States—a remarkable arrange- 
ment.” The first announcement reads like 
a fairy tale. We quote from it, “The cour- 
tesies extended us in Mexico City equal any 
which might be shown a President of the 
United States. Presidential and diplomatic 
doors have been opened to us. The beauty 
of flowers and the strains of Mexican music 
have accompanied us. Twelve days of the 
rarest and choicest entertainment, with the 
beautiful Hotel Reforma as your hotel in 
Mexico City, comprise the Mexico City stay. 
Xochimileo, Cuernevaca and Taxco are in- 
cluded in the all-expense trip.” 


Optional Extended Trips 


An additional week may be spent in 
Mexico including Acapulco, the Gardens of 
Mexico’s Aztee King and a longer stay in 
the City. Or one may cruise through the 
Panama Canal. “Sailing from Mazathan, 
May 3rd, the steamer stops at Guatemala, 
Central America.” Then on to El Salvador, 
Balboa and Panama City, and in South 
America, to Cartagena and Barranquilla, 
then to Havana, Cuba. A wonderful tropi 
cal trip. “New York City is reached May 
17th in time for the National Convention 
of Garden Clubs. Here the rarest of gar 
dens will be opened. Visits to the most 
magnificent estates will conclude the most 
unusual of pilgrimages.” For all particu 
lars in regard to expenses, ete., write to 
Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 2201 Mirimar Street, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Maine 


HE annual meeting of The Garden Club 
Efe of Maine was held in the 
Rangely Lakes Hotel, Rangely, Maine. Mrs. 
Coe, the newly elected president outlined 
for 1937-38 the following, to which she 
wishes the clubs would give serious con- 
sideration this year: 1—Establishment and 
organization of districts. _2—Horticulture 
(Mrs. Woods, the new chairman, has some 
workable plans). 3—Roadside Develop- 
ment, aspiring to Mrs. Dwight’s plan to 
“make Maine lovable from border to 
border.” 4—Send teachers to Muscongus 
Nature Camp. 5—Fstablish garden centers. 
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Pilgrimages 

HOSE who will soon be going South 

should know of possible delightful trips. 
Maryland is to have a garden pilgrimage in 
the spring and undoubtedly Virginia will 
have its week of open gardens as during re- 
cent springs. 

Texas is to have another pilgrimage to 
Old Mexico. Texas has done so much in 
planting wild flowers to beautify the state 
that in the spring there is to be a _ pil- 
grimage to visit wild flowers. Both are 
under the auspices of the State Federation 
of Garden Clubs. 

Garden club members traveling in other 
states. should learn through their State 
organization and the National Council, 
what gardens are open to club members 
presenting a card of introduction. Miami 
and Charleston gardens that are open to 
the public and charge admission, of course 
do not require any such card. Much can 
be learned and delightful contacts made 
with other garden club members if one 
has thought to be provided with an 
introduction. 


An Echo from the Past 


M ANY of the News Letters and “Year 
Books” give considerable Horticultural 
information and advice, excellent for the 
clubs but not usable in this department. 
Originally, articles written by club mem- 
bers were used, and recently, in looking over 
the State Year Books received, we were 
surprised, a bit shocked, and also pleased, 
to find an article, with the name of one 
of our Utica Garden Club members as 
author, which had been copied from an issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER seven or eight 
vears old, showing that ack numbers never 
lose their value. Why a bit shocked? Be- 
cause it seemed like a word from the dead, 
that member having gone at least five years 
ago. How amused she would have been, 
and pleased, probably a bit flattered. (Why 
not?) when her article had stood the test 
of time and was still counted worthy? 


Pennsylvania 

O many inquiries are received about vari- 

ous pamphlets that we quote from the 
Pennsylvania News Letter the following 
that will help in Junior work. “A supply 
of the Junior Garden Primer, compiled by 
Mrs. Julius Zieget, former Chairman of 
Junior Garden Club Work in the Federa- 
tion, is on sale at the office at 35c¢ per copy. 
This booklet is invaluable to those inter- 
ested in work with children and is heartily 
recommended for distribution in the 
schools.” No address is given but a letter to 
the president, Mrs. Henry C. Parry, Lang- 
horne, Penna., would certainly draw full 
information. 

Next month we hope to take up Garden 
Centers, both large and small, answering 
the inquiries about them. They are one of 
the developments of the garden club move- 
ment and the horticultural societies. 


Winter Work for Gardeners 


URING the non-growing months is the 

time when club members, in fact all 
gardeners, can and should spend hours of 
time reading. No, not the present day fic- 
tion, but some of the clean, delightfully 
written, books on various phases of garden- 
ing. Lists could be obtained from the diff- 
erent publishers. Mrs. Frank E. Jones, 
president of Kansas Associated Garden 
Clubs. in her weekly News Letter gives book 
reviews frequently. She gives “The Charm 
of the Gardens” by Dion Clayton Calthrop 
(Black, London) “Flowers of the Wild; 
Their Culture and Requirements,” by Frank 
C. Pellett, (A. T. DeLaMare Co., Ine.). 
“The Garden in Color” is another new one 
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by Louise Beebe Wilder; “Gardening In- 
doors” by F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. 
Grayson; “A Country Garden” by Ethel 
Armitage; “An Artist’s Herbal” by Louise 
Mansfield, all sound desirable but we 
haven't seen these as yet. A first seller, if 
fiction, is usually dead within a year or 
two while a reliable book on any branch of 
gardening or club work is always alive, to 
be read over and over and become quite a 
reference book. Many of us have four 
months now that can be devoted to storing 
up material for future use. Back numbers 
of garden magazines are never dead mate- 
rial either. 


Oklahoma 


HE Enid Council of Garden Clubs of 

Enid, Oklahoma, is composed of seven 
Clubs; Enid Garden Club, East Side Garden 
Club, Burbank Club, Iris Club, Neighbor- 
hood Garden Club, West Side Garden Club 
and Madonna Garden Club. They are doing 
a great work for improvement of yards. 
The president, Nellie V. Weldon, writes. 
“As president of the Council I am sending 
you one of our yard beautification score 
cards. These are used each year with three 
judgings—April lst, July lst, and October 
Ist. We have three classes—the large, me- 
dium and small place, and each class has 
three sections—those doing all the work, 
those hiring help one or more days a week 
and those hiring all the work done. Prizes 
were Vigoro, Vigoro spreaders, sprinklers, 
broom rakes, bird baths, gazing globes, sun 
dials, clippers, and so on. Prizes are also 
given for special entries, such as_ pools, 
rockeries, parking, rose beds, etc.” If every 
city and town were as garden minded as 
Enid what a beautiful country ours would 
be! Miss Weldon is also president of the 
State Federation and finds: contact with 
others and the exchange of ideas between 
gardeners of great benefit to all. The score 
card used in the Enid Yard Beautification 
Contest has 100 points allotted under three 
headings. 


I. Design 25% which includes Back- 
ground 10, Unity of Yard 5, Relation 
to the House 5, Garden Pictures 5. 

II. Plant Materials—25% with Har- 
monious Planting 10, Color Scheme 5,— 
Continuity of Bloom 5. Border 5. 

III. Maintenance 50% including Neat- 
ness of Beds, Walks and Lawn 10, 
Physical Condition of Plants 10, Prun- 
ing and Cultivation 10, Alleys and 
-arking 20. 


Gardeners who do their own work cer- 
tainly have to attend strictly to business to 
measure up to these points. 


Alabama 


IX years ago last spring, members of 

the garden clubs of four cities in Ala- 
bama met to organize a state federation. 
Those four clubs have grown to 57 and 
the 85 charter members to nearly 1300. 
Such a growth naturally means splendid 
work achieved in six years. A couple of 
years ago the name was changed from the 
Alabama Federation of Garden Clubs to 
The Garden Club of Alabama. The object 
of the federation was stated as: 1. To 
eoordinate the interests of the state and 
promote organization of new clubs. 2. To 
aid in protection of trees, shrubs, flowers. 
birds, and in preservation of scenic and 
historic localities. 3. To encourage civic 
beauty, stimulate roadside beautification, 
and discourage the erection of unsightly 
objects along highways. 4. To encourage 
the creation of a state park system. 5. To 
study in all its aspects, the fine art of 
gardening. The reports given from the 
many member clubs show that these ob- 
jects have been kept in mind and earnestly 
worked for, as so much has been accom- 


plished in six years. One notable achieve- 
ment was done by the Rainbow Garden 
Club of Phoenix, which set out 21,000 
Crepe Myrtle trees on Montgomery High- 
way. The number seems almost beyond 
comprehension for one club. 

So many garden clubs in Alabama and 
Texas report large plantings of southern 
trees, along highways, in parks, school 
grounds and cemeteries. The trees being 
used are: Redbud, Dogwood, Crepe Myr- 
tle, all of which are exceedingly beautiful 
in bloom. (Redbuds or Judas trees are 
making their appearance in_ sheltered 
places here in Central New York.  Estab- 
lished trees have survived the terrible win- 
ters of °33-34 and its two followers which 
ought to prove them hardy. Two that | 
set out that fall were killed back but came 
again from the roots. One finally departed, 
but the other has made a great deal of 
low growth this year, whether it will ever 
reach the stature of a tree remains to be 
seen.— (M.R.T.) 

The garden clubs of these states have 
also planted quantities of flowering shrubs, 
Azaleas being favorites. Clubs in all parts 
of our country are gradually getting the 
spirit of beauty for all, not just in pri- 
vate gardens. Nor even, just in parks, 
but beautiful highways. One must have 
a vision of the future as much of this plant- 
ing, especially of trees is slow in giving 
effects. During the time of waiting for 
the tall growths, beauty can be quickly ob- 
tained by sowing seeds of wild plants to 
bring color to the roadsides, provided they 
can be saved from laws which require such 
places to be kept cut back. Many road- 
side wild flowers are being exterminated by 
this ruthless practice. 


Word from Iowa 


News Letter from the State Presi- 
A dent, Mrs. A. E. Rapp, to the Federated 
Garden Clubs of lowa contains quite a bit on 
Roadside Development. After mentioning 
the work and report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Highway 
Research Board, composed mostly of engi- 
neers the president says, “because of the 
increasing interest in roadsides and nat- 
ural gardens a brief report of our observa- 
tions during a journey of nearly 4,000 miles 
through the Central and South Eastern 
States may be opportune. Roadsides are 
not comparable. The velvet of a perfectly 
kept lawn, blending into banks of colorful 
Rhododendrons, backed by dense stands of 
tall conifers such as is found in Biltmore 
Forest in Western North Carolina is not to 
be expected in Iowa nor would the narrow 
roads, that wind so interestingly between 
vine covered banks and rail fences, be suit- 
able in a land where traffic requires room 
and visibility as well as opportunity for 
speed. 

“For miles and miles through southern 
Illinois we found roads of Roses and in 
full bloom, and as we approached the lands 
where rainfall is of greater frequency we 
were delighted with the freshness of all 
vegetation and the immediate intrusion of 
trees and shrubs into each piece of unused 
ground. 

“As much of our time was spent in Na- 
tional Parks and Forest areas we had an 
opportunity to see what can be done, when 
consideration in the building of a road is 
given to appearance. Through the courtesy 
of the Asheville Garden Club, the privilege 
of seeeing some very interesting gardens 
was given to us. And yet, the memory of 
perfect beauty came from thirty miles of 
Highway 75, between Whiting and Sioux 
City, where great colonies of wild Anemone, 
Roses and Spiderwort studded a wide road- 
side, where the grasses of our native prairie 
had again established themselves.” 








What’s Wrong With the 
Clubs? 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
A FTER a number of years of contact 
with the garden clubs of half a 
dozen states as lecturer, writer and flow- 
er show judge, one might assume the 
privilege of critic, and wonder what it 
is all about. The thousands of gardens 
clubs throughout the country, often with 
several hundred or more in one state, 
possess a tremendous membership. If 
they average only 25 to a elub there 
must be at least a hundred thousand 
members—all supposedly vitally inter- 
ested in gardening and knowing some- 
thing about hortieulture. And most of 
these people, mostly women, possibly un- 
fortunately, have been at it for at least 
five years. 

And yet they still ask the same ques- 
tions, in the same way, wherever you go. 
“What can I do to kill the lee on my 
Spirea?” “How ean I make grass grow 
under a Norway Maple tree?” “Isn’t 
bone meal the best fertilizer to use on 
Roses, after all?” And after these have 
been answered—up pops Mrs. Blank 
with—* What ean I do to control the lice 
on my Nasturtiums?” Or—‘What kind 
of “Pines” should I plant in front of 
my porch?” or—‘What causes mildew 
on Roses?” And so on, ad infinitum. 
True, this does not pertain to all garden 
clubs, but is true of many. 

All of this leads to the question—“Why 
do people belong to garden clubs?” Are 
they after social contacts, for recreation, 
or to learn something about gardening? 
Do they belong because they have a gar- 
den and want to learn something about 
it, or not having a garden join to “keep 
up with the Joneses.” 

And then we hear about “Men’s” gar- 
den clubs in and about our larger cities. 
So, apparently, the male garden and the 
female garden are different; and we must 
keep the sexes separate, like in the old 
Quaker meetings. But why should they 
be separate? Many groups of men and 
women have ‘community garden elubs 
with membership by families. They are 
most successful, in fact are often more 
progressive than the women’s garden 
clubs. Why can’t there be more of this 
sort of garden club, which is really noth- 
ing but a modification of the century-old 
horticultural society. 

And why should women’s garden elubs 
practically always be such _ exclusive 
groups—often too jealous of their pres- 
tige to organize a new garden club in 
their town, even though they will not 
take in new members except as the old 
ones die off. It is almost a social racket. 

The humorous side of garden clubs is 
there—yes, they are seasonal like fresh 
asparagus or fresh peaches, or hunting 
wild ducks, or trout fishing. 

The really exclusive garden club just 
can’t be bothered with meetings the year 
around. When summer comes, many 
clubs cease holding meetings because 
there is “nothing to talk about”! Still 
others go dormant in winter, or should 
we say “hibernate” like a woodchuck, 
until spring, because there is “nothing 
to do to the garden” in winter. 
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And yet there are men and women 
who bemoan the fact that the years are 
all too short to do half of what they 
want to in their gardens and to read and 
learn all that is known at the present 
time. 

It’s time garden clubs, if they really 
live up to their name, do something. Why 
not start with the following: 


1. Require active members really to 
have a garden of some sort. 

2. Hold meetings throughout the year. 

3. Really do some of the things their 
speakers tell them about. 

4. Have a progressive educational pro- 
gram planned in advance for the entire 
year. 

5. Assume the responsibility for some 
worthy civie project. 

6. Really attempt to teach their mem- 
bers something about gardening. 

7. Teach the children of the community 
something about gardening through the 
Junior Garden Clubs. 

8. Know that Conservation and High- 
way Beautification are not just a senti- 
mental lot of words about not picking 
wild flowers but practical national prob- 
lems. 

9. Buy a garden book oceasionally. Oh 
yes and read it. 


And then the individual club members 
might try a little gardening and learn: 


That all evergreens are not Pines. 

That an insecticide will probably never 
control mildew. 

That an insect sucking the juice from 
the plant won’t be worried by arsenate 
of lead. 

That there are other shrubs 
Spirea and Pussy Willow. 

That ealling themselves garden elub 
members does not make gardeners of 
them. 

That belonging to a garden club should 
mean more than just visiting a few pri- 
vate estate gardens and having afternoon 
teas. 

That gardening calls for intensive 
study, some of which may be learned 
from books, but much of it only from 
actual practice. 

A garden club member should certain- 
ly wish to know the 
gardening as found in the many fine 
books now available and would want a 
good garden library including some ref- 
erence books such as the “Garden Dic- 
tionary,’ and Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture.” I certainly want to know 
the names of the plants in my garden— 
yes, even the scientific names; to know 
the meaning of a fertilizer analysis; and 
that moss is not an indication of an acid 
soil. 

The annual conventions of many of 
the State Federations of Garden Clubs 
as well as that of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs must work a 
hardship on those who are attempting 
to “reduce,” for these are largely one 
round of luncheons, dinners, auto rides 
to estates, interspersed occasionally with 
an afternoon tea or a committee meet- 
ing. Good old fashioned horticultural 
talks are apparently taboo as are any 
other gardening lectures. Why couldn’t 
more time be devoted to an exchange of 


besides 


fundamentals of 


ideas between members and the try out 
of various garden lectures—even at the 
expense of time for eating and touring. 
It might not be a bad idea to reduce the 
expenses—including registration fee, so 
that mere gardeners to whom $15 is a 
lot of money could afford to take in these 
conventions and hob-nob with the great 
and near-great of women gardeners, even 
if they did not learn anything from the 
program. 

Or they might be run American hotel 
plan—so much for the educational part, 
if any, so much for the tours, and so 
much more if one were not dieting. It 
would reduce the exclusiveness of the 
oeeasion, however. I understand from a 
friend that the Ohio Association of Gar- 
den Clubs holds a two-day convention 
consisting of educational lectures and a 
half day garden tour for a registration 
fee of 35 cents. Luncheon and dinners 
are optional at not over $1.00 per person 
per meal. The attendance is always well 
over 300. Possibly other state federa- 
tions might be interested in trying out 
this method. 

It is not the expenditure of money, it 
is not the ownership of a yard, but the 
interest and the desire to learn that are 
necessary. If, as members of garden 
clubs, you do not possess this, why not 
be honest and eall the clubs by some 
other names. Gardening is one of the 
world’s greatest sports, and most fascin- 
ating hobbies. Anyone ean take it up, 
whether they be 6 or 60, rich or poor. 
city or country, black or white. It is 
the most democratic and universal of 
all pastimes, of all studies, whether you 
follow it one summer or one century you 
ean still enjoy it. Try it—‘NEMESIS.” 


What Last Season’s Dry Weather 
Taught Me 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


AST year, as usual, I planted many 
things in my border, some old, some 
new. As usual, many were perennial seed- 
lings I had raised from seed through the 
long winter months in a sunny window, 
later on transplanting to a hotbed. The 
Spring was full of glorious bloom, but 
lulled to a false security, I neglected to 


take some precautions I have hitherto 
used. The result was disastrous and dis- 
appointing. In order to prevent making 


the same mistakes this year, I am going 
to observe the following rules: 


1. Mulch perennials properly before dry 
weather sets in. After one of those drench- 
ing rains we sometimes have in June, be- 
fore the ground dries out, is the time to 
do it. 

2. Sow only part of my seeds, reserving 
some for later use in case I do not have 
a chance to gather any in the Fall. or 
my pocket book gets too slim. 

3. Protect my houseplants by not plac- 
ing them in too dry or sunny a place while 
they take their summer vacation. 

4. Spray at the first suspicion of insects, 
(hairy caterpillars especially). 

5. To postpone setting out seedling per- 
ennials in permanent places till cooler fall 
weather, September at least. 

6. Keep up courage when everything 
looks lost and everyone says, “What’s the 
use ?” 

7. Plant plenty of the dear old reliables 
which never fail us no matter what the 
weather conditions are.—(Mrs.) R. J. Dun- 
comb. ( Minn.) 
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“Queries and Answers Department 


S Ca 


Geraniums for Memorial Day 


I would like some information on the cul- 
ture of Geraniums. We seem to have trou- 
ble in having them in bloom on Memorial 
Day. Get them along good for a way, and 
then they seem to stand still—W. C. Mc- 
intyax, (N. ¥.) 

To insure flowers on Geranium plants for 
Decoration Day, cuttings should be started 
in September. Choose short jointed, stocky 
shoots. Insert very firmly in a container 
filled with sandy soil. In January, remove 
and pot into 3in. size pots. If large plants 
are required they may be potted again 
in March into a 5 in. size. Late February 
is a safe date to pinch the tops out. This 
will encourage branching. They should not 
be crowded, but are benefited by ample 
air and light. The temperature at night 
should never exceed 60 Fahrenheit and if 
it drops below 52 growth will be retarded. 
—J. G. Esson, (N. Y.) 


Gladiolus Culture 


I have been reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
for three or four years, have enjoyed it 
and wait impatiently from one issue to 
another. I would like some cultural advice 
on Gladiolus—concerning depth of planting, 
fertilizer, splitting of bulbs, and anything 
else in fact—Lovis R. Rose, (R. I.) 


—To answer vour questions rather con- 
cisely: In a light soil plant 8 to 10 inches 
deep. in a heavy soil 4 to 6° inches. 
Gladiolus will take all the fertilizer you 
have a mind to give them, especially on 
light soils, and of course water. If by 
splitting of the bulbs you mean cutting a 
bulb so as to get an increase of stock, all 
that is necessary is to see that you have a 
vigorous bulb, you can even let it sprout, 
and then with a sharp knife cut it so that 
each piece or eye has a substantial piece of 
the hulb (corm) left to give it a good start 
in life.—EDITOR 


Setting A Sun Dial 


I would like some information on the 
proper way to set a sun dial. I know it has 
to be set according to latitude.—CLARENCE 
SmirnH, (N. Y.) 


The setting of a sun dial is not by any 
means an easy job. It can be done by taking 
the line on the sun at noon only twice in a 
vear and that date will vary for each lati- 
tude. Finding the adjustment for any other 
dav in the year necessitates angular pro- 
jection of the sun, a rather intricate mathe- 
matical process, There are books that will 
give you this information. If vou can go 
to the local library and read about the sun 
dials in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” you 
will get detailed information. Otherwise go 
to some local scientific instrument maker 
and see if you can get assistance there.— 
EDITOR 


Flowers for Winter Bouquets 


How can grains. grasses, weeds and flower 
heads be preserved and painted to be used 
for winter decoration? How can they be 
preserved so as to stand outdoor weather, 
in wreaths and other pieces? What kinds 
of paints or enamel are used for this? Also, 
what is to be done to them before being 
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painted so as to keep them in shape? I 

have seen asparagus for winter decoration 

that looked just like a fresh fern leaf, and 

I was told that it was the real leaf, treated. 
-EMMA OLDENSTADT, (Minn.) 


Grains, grasses, and so forth, for winter 
preservation are selected from plants that 
will dry and hold their forms naturally. 
You can not use a soft tissue plant, but 
something that must have rigidity in its 
structure. Then, you can dip them in 
natural Duco, or any of the colored Ducos, 
thinned out with the proper thinner to get 
to the right consistency. Or you can take 
the plain Duco and when it is very nearly 
dry, dust it with aluminum for silver 
effects —EpDIToR 


Transplanting Peonies 


In fall transplanting Peony clumps of 
good size from a light soil location to a 
new location of same quality of soil, having 
no sub-soil, should it be done using a lib- 
eral supply of water, or should it be done 
without water? Would “puddling” under 
such conditions help or hurt?—H. M. 
McFARLAND, (Vt) 


One of the advantages of fall transplant 
ing is that heavy watering is not necessary 
and, if it is done at all, it is merely for 
the purpose of settling the soil. I prefer 
doing the job without water. Puddling is 
unnecessary.—EDITOR 


Lagerstroemia Indica in St. Louis 


I would like some advice as to whether 
Lagerstroemia indica (Crepemvrtle) will 
over winter outside in St. Louis with the 
same protection as is given Hybrid Tea 
Roses, Tulips, and perennials. I brought 
three Crepemyrtle from Mississippi and 
would like to keep them. According to 
“The Garden Encyelopedia,” it is hardy as 
far north as Massachusetts, although dying 
to the ground after frost.—(Mkrs.) I. C. 
Roper, ( Mo.) 


—Lagerstroemia indica is not hardy here, 
in its original tree form, but may be grown 
like Buddleia or Caryopteris as a perennial 
shrub. It freezes back to the ground each 
winter, but if the roots are protected with 
leaves, it sends up new growth in the spring 
and forms a very attractive small shrub, 
blooming profusely in late summer. Sev- 
eral gardeners in this locality have had 
Crepemyrtle specimens in their gardens for 
ten years or more, which a heavy leaf mulch 
has protected even in the most severe win- 
ters. On a recent trip east I was told by 
Mr. Stuart Ortloff of Long Island that they 
are using this same treatment out there. 
which would indicate a wide range for this 
lovely plant.—RutH Layton, Secretary, St. 
Louis Horticultural Society, (Mo.) 


Guide to the Study of Botany 


We thought it would be fine to get a 


simple guide and study botany. What 
would you suggest? We call ourselves 


Garden Study Club.—(Mrs.) A. SCHWEICK- 


ART, (Ohio). 


—It is difficult to give an answer withov* 
knowing something about the capacity of 
your group: how much they already know 
and in what direction they wish to go. 
From the point of view of a_ practical 





gardener I do not know any book so thrill- 
ing and so enlightening as “The Living 
Garden” by E. J. Salisbury, which tells 
about the factors of control and the growth 
of plants. It is published by Macmillan 
Company, price $3.00. That is morphologi- 
cal and physiological botany. If you want 
systematic botany, Gray’s “School Botany” 
is still a good book. Bailey’s “Manual of 
Cultivated Plants” is excellent for those 
who have collections of garden plants (Mac- 
millan $7.00). If, however, you want to 
spend a little more money and can find it in 
a second hand store (don’t think it can 
be purchased new) get Kerner and Oliver’s 
“Natural History of Plants,” published by 
Holt of New York.—EpIrTor 


Silver Lace Vine Doesn’t Bloom 


I should like opinions as to the cause of 
a Silver Lace vine failing to bloom. It 
grows’ luxuriantly but has never bloomed. 
It is on a wooden trellis against the west 
wall of brick garage, in ordinary garden 
soil. Has had two applications of Vigoro 
this season, ground cultivated and kept 
mellow, adequate water, no other attention. 
Vine is a dense mass of foliage four to five 
feet in width, clear to top of garage, 
but never blooms.—(Mrs.) U. F. CLEvE- 
LAND, (Ill.) 


I think I detect the reason for the non 
flowering of your Silver Lace vine in the 
fact that it has been too heavily fed. The 
result of giving much fertilizer is to force 
vegetative development at the expense of 
flowers. The only thing you can do now 
would be to moderately root-prune but that 
might be dangerous so late in the season 
and your best plan on the whole will be 
to let the plant grow in its own way this 
year and next year shear it back the same 
as you would shear a hedge, and do not 
feed it at all. In fact, the pruning back, 
the lessening of the feed supply and giving 
it a shock such as withholding water is 
likely to have the result desired. Remember- 
ing always, that any vine will not flower 
until it gets its shoot tips fully exposed to 
sunlight. The plant flowers’ on the new 
season’s growth, therefore, prune it back 
severely in the spring and do everything 
you can to ripen the growth during the 
summer.— EDITOR 


Summer Care of Gloxinia 


I have recently become a subscriber to 
THE FLower Grower and find it so interest- 
ing and helpful. Especially do I like the 
Question and Answer page. My question is 
how to care for my Gloxinia during the 
summer? It had fourteen deep purple vel- 
vetty blossoms, six out at one time. I feel 
it should rest but don’t know where to 
put it or if I should water it.—(Mrs.) L. M. 
REYNOLDS, (Mo.) 


—The Gloxinia. under ordinary conditions, 
should be flowering in August. and the best 
practice is after it has flowered to gradually 
dry it off. Up to the time it does come into 
bloom, it will take an abundance of water 
and should have some shade. When ripened 
off, as will be determined when foliage is 
completely dried up, the tubers can be 
stored in sand and kept cool but away from 
frost. Then they can be started up again in 
late winter.—EDITOR 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their opinions 
A and help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. Opin- 
ions are the readers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 
Editors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic line: ‘‘I wholly 
disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your 

right to say it.’’ 


Keeping Pool Clear 


Answering Mrs. Carl Zimmerman, (Mont.) 

The government fish hatchery told me the 
sample of water plant I took them was 
Chara fragilis. My pool is kept perfectly 
clear. The fish eat the grass, which increases 
itself. My pool has water two feet deep. 
Some fish are four vears old and over one 
foot long. They stay in the water all 
winter. It freezes solid but it does not 
hurt them.—(Mrs.) H. C. PEEprEts, (N. Y.) 


Botanical Name for Kitten-ears 
Answering Mrs, Linepewerd, (Kans.) 

The plant referred to is Agrostemma 
(Lychnis) coronaria. It is an old inhabitant 
of English cottage gardens and will thrive in 
poor soils. Easily raised from seeds. Plants 
should be divided frequently. -H. GREAVES, 
(Minehead, Som. Eng.) 


Raising Geraniums 
Answering Miss M. Grant, (Ind.) 

You would be interested in a book en- 
titled “The Geranium: Its History and Culti- 
vation,” by W. A. R. Clifton, published by 
the author at Cherry Orchard Nurseries, 
Chichester, England: The price is one shill- 
ing and two pence post free. This book is 
written by a specialist in the culture of the 
Zonal Geranium and covers all the necessary 
ground.—H. GREAVES, (Minehead, Som. 
Eng. ) 


Handling Amaryllis 
Answering Mrs. E. P. Atwood, (N. Y.) 

If pot culture is used throughout, it makes 
for better flowers and better blooming. Plant 
into small pot, burying bulb only halfway, 
that is with its shoulder well out of the soil. 
Use a very rich soil with 1% garden loam, 
ly sand, 144 well rotted cow manure. Keep 
barely moist until roots begin to grow. After 
leaves appear give sheep manure dissolved 
in water (liquid manure) every ten days. 
Feed heavily while in bloom and until 
the center leaf matures. Withhold water, 
and allow to rest. The night temperature 
should be 60°—65° F. The bulb should be 
reset every three years.—Lovurs P. Rosa, 
(BR. 4.) 


Hybridizers of Eremurus 
Answering W. G. Bowen, (Mich.) 


Eremurus, Hardy Foxtail-lily seed may 
be obtained from Ralph E. Huntington Nur- 
serv, Painesville, Ohio, and from Thompson 
& Morgan, London Road, Ipswich, England, 
or Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jer 
sey.—(Miss) Rowena BurGeER, (Penna.) 


—Eremurus seed may be obtained from 
Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J., in 6 
species including Hybrids. Thompson & 
Morgan, Ipswich, England, handle 12 differ- 
ent kinds, some as low as six cents per 
packet.— JEROME F. Hopwoop, (N. Y.) 


The Eremurus seed can be bought from 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
bought some this year and have several 
plants growing in my coldframe. I would 
suggest that you write to the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the names of 
hybridizers or any other information you 
are seeking concerning this plant.—(Mrs.) 
L. WHITSTONE, ( PENNA.) 


Shrimp Plant and “Lily” 


Answering Mrs. J. C. Darnell, (Texas) 


Here in Florida the plant you refer to 
is known as Beloperone or Shrimp plant. 
Propagation is from cuttings like Salvia 
and they are very common here in gardens. 
I do not find them listed in any catalogues 
of plants [it is in several—Dreer’s for ex- 
ample.—Ep1ror.] but they can be secured 


through local nurseries here—O. D. 
Youna, (Fla.) 
—The plant which you. describe as 


“Shrimp Plant” is the Beloperone guttata. 
It is also known as False Hops. It be- 
longs to the Justicia group and is native 
of Tropical America. It is easily grown 
in the south and California. I might 
surmise your Lily was a Crinum carey- 
anum, from Africa, but mine _ never 
has but five flowers to a stalk. The flower 
of C. careyanum is a wide open flower 
with petals slightly reflexed. White inner 
and pink stripes down center of outer 
petals. Texture is very delicate and keeps 
longer when shaded when in bloom. Is a 
fall bloomer and one of the most beauti- 
ful Crinums I have. Is also very frag- 
rant. Evergreen with small tubers. Un- 
like the C. moorei which grows immense 
bulbs it is more easily handled. In mak- 
ing a cross between a C. moorei and a 
white everbloomer I have obtained an 
everblooming pink. It bears the color of 
the C. moorei with bell-shaped flowers 
like the white parent. It is always in 
bloom at Easter so I call it Easter Morn. 
E. K. Gray. 





Where to Get Fancy and Scented 


Geraniums 


Answering Mrs. Annie Sealey, (N. H.) 


Good & Reese of Springfield, Ohio, carry a 
large variety of Fancy-leaved Geraniums.— 
K. B. WaTKins, (N. J.}; (Mgs. W. L. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, (N. Y.); and (Mrs.) C. H. Brrx. 


H. W.. Buckbee, Rockford, Ill., have a fine 
selection of Geraniums. You will find they 
list six sweet-scented, six Ivy-Leaf and six 
variegated leaved beside other varieties.— 
(Miss) RowENA BURGER, (Penna.) 


The Lemon, Nutmeg, Oakleaf, Rose, Skel- 
eton, Pansy, Ivy and Strawberry Geraniums 
may be procured from Burgess Seed & Plant 
Co., Galesburg, Michigan.—(Mrs.) L. A. 
McKEE, (Penna.) 

[This same reference is also given by Mrs. 
W. H. Newell, Pa.: Mrs. Edward Kennedy, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, N. Y.] 

Catalogue houses handling these Gera- 
nium plants from whom I have received 
plants in very good condition are H. W. 


Buckbee, Rockford, Ill., and S. Q. Pike, St. 
Charles, Ill. Houses which handle the seeds 
of these Geraniums are George W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C., Pansy Gera- 
nium; and H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, IIl., 
Martha Washington Pelagonium and also 
Geranium. I have plants started from seed 
from both these houses.—(Mrs.) R. J. Dun- 
COMB, ( Minn.) 


You should get in touch with Mr. W. A. R. 
Clifton, of the Cherry Orchard Nurseries, 
Chichester, England, who grows all the sweet 
scented leaved Geraniums that have ever 
been raised.—H. GreAVES, (Minehead, Som. 
Eng.) 


Bolivia Vine 


Answering Mrs. Fleming, (IIl.) 


I have grown this vine but it did not prove 
hardy in our Kansas winters. The seed, 
which was in a pod just like a Milkweed seed- 
pod, was sent to one of our local flower club 
members by a friend from California. She 
planted the seed in an old pan full of good 
soil; they grew, some to a height of not over 
ten inches by fall and looked rather discour- 
aging. Some were put in the basement, some 
were left outdoors to see if they were hardy 
and some were potted and presented to 
friends to see what they could do with 
them. That is where I came in and to my 
amazement next spring I possessed the only 
living plant, and it commenced to vine. Out- 
doors it went into the ground at the base of 
the pole that supports our wren house. It 
flourished, made a wonderful growth and 
blossomed, white, thick, waxy cup shaped 
blossoms, rich with fragrance, and I had 
many garden visitors who came particularly 
to become acquainted with Bolivia. I had 
not known the name Cruel Vine was applied 
to it, but it certainly is just that. The 
blossoms are constructed inside exactly like 
a Milkweed blossom, and I have seen a dozen 
insects struggling to free themselves, and I 
have often stopped by the vine on my daily 
morning garden tour and liberated the small 
brown moths that had tried to gather the 
nectar at night. I never did see one free 
itself. They were caught by the end of their 
long tongues which they had extended into 
the flower. The frost came before any of 
the seeds in the fat pods had matured and 
although I mulched the base of the plant it 
did not survive. I saw no flies caught in the 
blossoms.— ( Mrs.) FrED HUNSINGER, ( Kans.) 


Japanese Wisteria 


Answering Mrs. Chas. Newman, (N. J.) 


I have a Japanese Wisteria that covers a 
pergola (and extension) thirty by forty feet 
and is a mass of bloom every spring. This 
vine was given us as a slender switch twenty 
vears ago by a friend who brought it (with 
a hundred others he said) directly from 
Japan. We have planted seed of this vine 
but so far they have not bloomed. Plants 
coming from roots of the vine bloom as 
well as it does. This may prove that seed- 
lings must be a certain age before they 
will bloom. I believe the root pruning proc- 
ess is advisable for once in some additional 
building we had occasion to dig deep and 
thus cut off many of the side roots of the 
vine. I grieved over this but was agreeably 
surprised to see the thousands of bloom sent 
out the next spring showing it had really 
been improved instead of hurt by the work. 
You might try this root pruning plan. It 
will not hurt the vine. I am a great ad- 
herent of the budding idea too. It is very 
easy to do. If you will send postage I will 
send you a rooted slip of my vine.—MAry 
ELEANOR MARSTON, (Texas) 
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Soils, Fertilizers, and pH. 


Would appreciate information on three 
of the several million things connected 
with a garden that I don’t understand: 
In “The Practical Book of Outdoor Flow- 
ers” by Richardson Wright (Garden City 
Publishing Co.) it says (page 11): “Pot- 
ash is given by a bones and _ bone- 
meal.” On bags of bonemeal, the little 
cards showing the analysis of the contents 
never mention potash but only nitrogen 
and phosphorus. What is the content of 
bonemeal in potash and why is this item 
omitted from the analysis? Suppose that 
you want to apply potash alone to a plant 
or Rose bush. How much muriate do you 
use to a plant or bush? If dissolved in 
water and applied in liquid form, how 
much muriate would you stir up in a gal- 
lon of water’? What makes the leaves on 
Rose bushes turn light grey-green, look 
lifeless, and appear anemic? ‘The bushes 
grow but lack vigor and the flowers form 
but are not up to size and the colors are 
washed out. When Roses in my yard get 
this way, they always have whatever it is 
from the first spring buds. Only a 
couple out of some forty or fifty get this 
way at atime. One was this way for two 
consecutve years, but is now perfectly 
healthy and normal. Another started out 
the same way this spring but recovered 
completely and shows not the least sign of 
it. I have one bush that was this way this 
spring and still is. It can’t be anything 
on the leaves or stems as my Roses are 
regularly sprayed with a complete spray. 
They are regularly and adequately fed. 
The ground is limed and they are well 
watered. It appears to be either something 
in the ground, perhaps chemical, or some- 
thing at the roots of the bushes. Would 
greatly appreciate anything you may have 


what is wrong and what todo... 
all time.” 


LEAVES: 
BY VERNON QUINN. 
ancient hearthfires and their tales ... 


discrimination.”—N. Y. Times. 
illustrated. 


GARDENS 
BY SARAH V. COOMBS. 


ingly varied 
tingle.’-—R. S. Lemmon. 


advice and where to get stock. 
color. 


Ellen Eddy Shaw. Fully Illustrated. 
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The most valuable of gifts to Gardeners: 


The PLANT DOCTOR 
By CYNTHIA WESTCOTT 


Virginia Kirkus, advisor to the Book trade, writes: “I’ve 
tested this book and it is AAA material, sound yet 
absurdly simple, as valuable for diagnosis as for cure, 
i a year rounder for 
Fully illustrated in line and halftone. $2.00 


Unusual and authentic garden books 


Their place in Life and Legend 


“A book of treasures from 
the world’s forests and gardens and from the world’s 
taste, knowledge, 
Charmingly and fully 


SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS for AMERICAN 


“New, arresting, amaz- 
fairly makes your gardening senses 
Hundreds of bulbous plants, 
annuals, perennials and succulents, with full cultural 


PETER and PENNY PLANT a GARDEN 
BY GERTRUDE AND FRANCES DUBOIS. “By 


far the best children’s garden book for some time.”— 


From your Bookseller or 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bi es es hs es ss 


to tell me about any or all of the above.— 
Frank R. Levy, (N. Y.) 


—Something has certainly gone astray 
somewhere. Bonemeal is not a source of 
potash, but it is a source of phosphorus. 
If there is any potash at all by accident, 
it is negligible. In the application of a 
fertilizer to a crop, under normal condi- 
tions you would use at the rate of a thou- 
sand pounds to the acre. That sounds 
like a very heavy dressing, but it should 
be understood that the amount is_ not 
necessarily to be applied all at once but 
that is the dressing for the entire year. 
Potash is obtained from wood ashes very 
easily. The muriate of potash which is 
now used as a fertilizer differs from what 
you would get from wood ashes which is 
potassium oxide and carbonate. If you 
are using potash fertilizer such as_ the 
muriate, three pounds to a hundred square 
feet, in frequent small applications, is a 
good formula. In dissolving use one or 
two teaspoonfuls to three gallons of water. 
The leaves of your plants may turn light 
green from various causes, particularly dur- 
ing spells of very hot weather when they ac- 
tually go into a state of suspended anima- 
tion or sit down strike. They just cannot 
get themselves accustomed to the heat. 
Sometimes under such circumstances I cut 
hack, always cutting out any buds, and 
prevent flowering until the cool weather 


comes again. It may be a_ nutritional 
problem which can only be determined by 
an inspection. As you say that the ap- 


pearance is spotted throughout the bed, I 
suspect that it is due to lack of root action 
due to excessive heat and drought. Lime 
is quite likely to cause a chlorotie condi- 
tion. There is quite a debate as to whether 
Roses do best in natural, acid, or alkaline 
soils but the mass of evidence seems to 
suggest that they really do best in a 


non-lime soil. Now, that must not be 
taken too literally because Roses in Europe 
grow amazingly well on clay which over- 
lays chalk, but the Roses do not get to the 
chalk; the chalk, which is carbonate of 
calcium, acts as a splendid drainage base. 
As you have used lime, I suppose that that 
is your trouble. This is likely to be cor- 
rected by a slight dosing of alum.—EpI- 
TOR. 


Fall Catalogues Received 


AIKEN NURSERIES, Putney, Vermont — 
Wildflowers, Ferns, Evergreens, Peren- 
nial Plants 

AUGLAIZE GARDENS, Van Wert, Ohio — 


Peonies, Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis 

BONNEWITz GARDENS, Van Wert, Ohio 
Peonies 

BURNETT BrorHers, Inc., New York, N. 
Y.—Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Lilies. 

Jutta E, CrLark, Canby, Oregon—Lilies 

HeNRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.—Tu- 
lips, Narcissus, Lilies, Peonies, Phlox, 
Roses, Sweet. Peas 

HARMON Nursery, Prospect, Ohio—Orien- 
tal Poppies 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York, N. Y. 
—Wheat, Grasses, Clovers 

W. R. LeGron, Toledo, Ohio Iris, Peonies, 
Poppies 

MITCHELL NURSERIES, 
Wildflowers, Ferns 

Rex. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, New Jer 
sey—Rare Bulbs and Seeds; Lilies, 
Eremurus, Gypsophilas, Begonias 

PFEIFFER NURSERY, Winona, Minnesota— 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Tulips, Lilies 

CARL Purpy, Ukiah, California—Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Garden plants and 
seeds, Wild Flower seeds, Seeds of An- 
nuals for Fall sowing 

RoBERT WAYMAN, Bayside, New 
Iris, Peonies, Roses 


Barre Vermont— 


Yo yrk— 





$2.00 





SARACEN FD. Bright purple, very free and vigorous. 
96 ills., 16 in full Perfect formation. 
$4.50 Roots $5.00 ° Plants $1.50 
TECUMSEH—Biggest of all ball dahlias, dark red. 
Roots $5.00 8 Plants $1.50 
$1.25 


Dept. F. 
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COMETEER 


Will win for you in 1938 


COMETEER—straight 
straight stems, big bushes. Certificated A.D.S. 1937. 
Roots $10.00 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


HARLEY T. PECK & SONS 


THREE 
NEW 
DAHLIAS 


all early flowering 





cactus, bright golden buff, long 


°o Plants $3.50 


Lebanon, Ohio 
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HONOR ROLL 
Introductions ® 


for 1938 


GRAND MASTER, F. D.— Deep orange 
shading to bronze. In the large flower 


class. Wherever shown has carried off 
ribbon. Winner A. H. Achievement 
Medal, indianapolis; Mid-West Show. 


Also Ohio Valley Dahlia Society medal 
at Cincinnati. 


CHARMA, F. D.—Bright red flecked with 
white. Won prizes in the Western Shows. 


CANARY—Pompon—Sensational yellow in 
the Mid-West Shows. An outstanding 
Pompon. 


Send for Our List 


CREEKSIDE DAHLIA GARDENS 


Richmond Dale Ohio 
e The Home of PEACE (The 1937 Winner) . 


STRASEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Austinburg, O. 


Presents: Little Miss Muffet, a dainty emal!l dablia. 
Color, true pink. Unsurpassed for table decorations. 
$4.00 per root. Net. 
Negus, A medium sise F. D. dahlia of deepest ox-blood 
red, shading to a nearly black center. Will create the 
yutstanding color sensation in your gardem 
$5.00 per root. Net. 








THE DAHLIA BOOK of the YEAR 


This valuable book is devoted to 
the culture of the Dahlia. Keep 
Gane of - times by reading 
this up - to - the - minute 

treatise on the flower we PRICE 
all love. only 25¢ 


- DAHLIACRAFT 
Special Offers: Manual plus one 


“Leland Stanford’’ plant ($4.00 value) 
only $2.50. 


DAHLIA CRAFT Manual plus one ‘Milton Cross’’ plant 
($2.75 value) only $1.00. 


DAHLIA CRAFT, 1129 €£. 


CORNEL 


The New Bicolor |. D. 


Flowers 8-9 inches 





Lexington Bivd., Milwaukee 





Garnet red, white tipped 
(true colors Cornell 
University) 

Strong plants 5-6 ft. 
For sale by Originator and Grower 


A. J. BURGARD 
498 Somerset St. No. Plainfield, N. J. 








Frieda H. Fisher J. Geo. Jurgens 


SANHICAN GARDENS 


Successor fo Fisher & Masson 


@ Specializing in finest exhibition Dahlias .. . 
field-grown stock insuring success to amateurs; 
also exceptionally fine Miniatures. New for 
> oe 


JOYCE ANN 


R.D. 6, Trenton, N. J. 


GROW EXHIBITION BLOOMS 
WOM WITH THE AID OF 


SUPER-GRO 


a new liquid chemical plant 
stimulant and growing aid. 
Develops plant proportion- 
, ately larger flowers, larger 
foliage, healthier propagating 
stock. Helps plants resist 
unfavorable growing con- 
ditions. All garden flowers 
vegetables, shrubs, potte 
ouse plants thrive on 
SUPER-GRO. Write for de- 
scriptive literature or send 
$1.00 for bottle making 6 
gals. of sprinkling solution. 


SUPER-GRO CHEMICAL CO., 873 Madison Bidg., Milwaukee 


Catalog January 














“DAHLIA CRAFT” 
A SUPER-GROwn 
achievement—new intro- 
duction by MODERN 
DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Milwaukee. Winner of 
1937 American Home 
Achievement Medal. 
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Debutante Dahlias of the Year 
(Continued from page 548) 


With the modern appreciation of these 
lesser fellows for purely practical decora- 
tive work, there are definite places for 
flowers that have fine color and fine form of 
bloom combined with good long stems and 
the debuts of these following indicates an 
active interest in the class. 

MELROSE BaBy, the deep scarlet crimson 
Pompon sent to the Storrs trial grounds by 
R. P. Liphart of Richmond, Virginia, seems 
to be all that is desired in that type of 
flower. The long sturdy stem and the true 
form justifies all that can be said about it. 
(Liphart ) 

LirtLE Miss MurFet, M. I. D., merits at- 
tention as a florist or cut flower. Charming 
bright rose-pink margins revolute for two- 
thirds of the length; tip sharply pointed. 
(Strasen ) 

BETTY MALONE, Pompon, seen at Storrs 
just caught everybody’s eye. It is a white 
tipped for one-fifth of the length of the 
petal with red-violet. Very bright in effect, 
and very profuse in production. Really one 
of the most satisfactory of all the season’s 
novelties. (Malone) 

Sytvia, M. F. D., garnet-red, wherever 
it was shown, made a good reputation and 
those who have grown it tell me it stays 
within the miniature size. so that is good. 
Fine, stiff, strong stems and very free 
blooming. (Lakeside) 

McKay’s__ Puriry. 
Formal Decorative. (McKay-Dahliadel) 

PInK LASSIE. A pink Miniature Peony 
which carried off the awards in Camden and 
New York. For sheer daintiness of color 
and charm of form, it has its own appeal. 
The petals are not numerous but they are 
broad and curiously twisted so that the 
flower has a very undahlia-like but quite 
artistic and appealing look. The ladies are 
likely to like it for arrangements. The 
color is clear rose-pink shading out to silver 
pink. (Moore-Dahliadel ) 

SNOWSPRITE is a Miniature Semi-cactus. 
Pure white. (Shee-Dahliadel ) 

PINK BABy makes its entrance in the 
Pompons and has won honors in the North 
Pacifie region. Its color is carried as its 
name. (Lee) 

CANARY is another yellow Pompon that 
has been winning awards in the Mid-West 
shows. Looks as though the older line of 
Pompons is going to have some contest with 
the new comers. (Creek Side) 

LirtLE Dowores. Deep cardinal red 
Pompon. Runner up at New York and 
Cleveland. (Geneva) 

CnarMaA. M. F. D. Bright red flecked 
with white. Question as to whether this 
should be called a Pompon, but the color 
is interesting in this new comer among the 
little fellows. Has won prizes in the West. 
(Creek Side) 


White Miniature 


New Roses Registered 


The American Rose Society’s registra- 
tion commitee has approved applications for 
registration of the following Roses. 

R. MARION Hatton, Secretary 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Audrey Stell. HT. Discovered by L. H. 
Stell, Tyler, Texas. and said to be a sport 
of Soeur Therese with Talisman-like flow- 
ers of soft, strawberry pink inside and 
sulphur yellow on the reverses. The plant 
is described. as vigorous, disease-resistant, 
and a continuous bloomer from May to 
November in Texas. 


Jean Bostick. HT. Discovered by J. A. 
Bostick of Tyler, Texas, and said to be a 
sport of Condesa de Sastago. The flower is 
described as similar to its parent except 
that the color is deep yellow with occa- 
sional red spotches on the reverses and 
outer edges of the petals and it does not 
fade. Plant and blooming habit like its 
parent. 


Eddie's Advent. HT. Originated by H. M. 
Eddie, Sardis, B. C., Canada, as a cross of 
Mrs. Sam McGredy and Edith Krause. 
Flower is described as large, high-centered, 
double, blooming singly on a medium stem, 
and having slight fragrance. The color, 
pale buff shaded almost to white, petals 
tipped pink. Inside of petals pale buff. 
Plant is described as upright to 3 feet, with 
an open habit and normal green leathery 
foliage, blooming moderately, continuously 
during the season. 


Friendship. HT. Originated by Albert F. 
Amling Company, Maywood, IIll., and said to 
be a cross of Templar and Talisman. Flower 
is described as dark red, of medium size, 
high-centered, with good lasting quality. It 
is semi-double and blooms singly on a 
medium length stem. Plant is described as 
vigorous, disease resistant, and blooms 
abundantly, continuously during the 
season. 


Dark Secret. HT. Originated by Albert F. 
Amling Company, Maywood, Ill. Said to 
be a seedling of Radiance and Hollywood 
with a dark red flower almost black in cool 
weather. Bloom described as large, globu- 
lar, very double, and with strong fragrance. 
Borne singly on short stems. Plant is de- 
scribed as of moderate growth, of dwarf 
habit, and blooming profusely. 


Good Cheer. HT. Originated by Albert F. 
Amling Company, Maywood, IIl., and said 
to be a seedling of Talisman and Templar. 
Flower is cerise in color, of medium size, 
open form, moderate fragrance, double and 
blooming singly on long stems. Plant is 
described as upright, disease resistant, and 
is said to be a profuse, continuous bloomer 
during the season. 


Good Morning. HT. Discovered by Ruth 
Kaucher, Newtown, Penna. Said to be a 
sport of Premier Supreme with a white 
flower bearing faint pink on reverse of 
petals. Very large with very good lasting 
qualities and moderate fragrance. Flowers 
are very double and bloom singly on long 
stems. Plant is described as very vigorous 
with few thorns, leathery foliage, and a 
profuse, continuous bloomer during the 
season. 


Virginia Dare. HT. Originated by J. H. 
Thompson’s Sons, Kennett Square, Penna. 
Said to be a seedling of Joanna Hill x 
(Templar x Gunston Hall). Flowers de- 
scribed to be of Briarcliff type, deep eerise 
pink in color, of large size, full, good last 
ing quality, and strong old rose fragrance. 
They are borne singly on long stems. Plant 
is described as very vigorous with dark 
green, medium-sized foliage and ordinary 
thorns, furnishing abundant bloom con 
tinuously during the season. 


Climbing Better Times. CHT. Discovered 
by Parmentier’s Roses, Bayport, L. I., N. Y. 
Said to be a sport of Better Times with a 
flower exactly like its parent, except that it 
is larger and that in addition to its climb- 
ing habit, it throws strong breaks which 
do not climb, but which are much stronger 
than Better Times itself and produce bet- 
ter flowers. Plant is described as vigorous 
and as blooming abundantly from June to 
October. Plants outdoors had their tips 
frozen slightly last winter. 
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New Dahlia Offerings for 1938 
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BALLAY 
DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


the — our 
17th Annual Illustrated Catalogue 


ready in January, will feature along 
with our previous world famous varieties 
Three New Introductions for 1938— 
“GALA CALIFORNIA”—A true cactus, bril- 


liant orange. Gold Medal winner as best estab- 
lished 8-year old at San Francisco. $15.00 Net 


“GRAND MARSHALL’’—A semi-cactus, red- 
dish violet. Best undisseminated semi-cactus 
at San Francisco. $15.00 Net 


“CORONADO” An informal decorative 


bright rose magenta. Best undisseminated 
decorative at San Francisco. $15.00 Net 


of the Show 


It is yours for asking 





Giants Room 














OUR GIANT SHOWROOM 
CHAMPIONS 3.0 ace 


rooms the past season, making five consecutive 
years of winnings for our giant dahlias. 
1938 we have 


RED SALUTE, F. D Root $15.00 


Crimson red. Large and distinctive b'oom. 


WAR ADMIRAL, |. D...... Root $10.00 


Salmon and rose pink bloom of immense size, 


For 


Several other new giants * Send for list 


SALEM DAHLIA GARDENS, Salem, N. J. 











FOUR NEW 


LAKESIDE DAHLIAS 


FOR 1938 





MICHIGAN WHITE—The finest commercial white 
ever seen. Roots $10.00 Net @ Plants $2.50 Net 


KATIE-K — The Best Rose Pink informal decorative to 
date. Roots $10.00 Net © Plants $2.50 Net 


SYLVIA — The most free flowering garnet red minia- 
ture in commerce. 
Roots $2.00 Net @ Plants $1.00 Net 


LYNN B. DUDLEY — The first really beautiful bi-color. 
An enormous Orange red semi-cactus with white 
tipped petals. Stock very limited. 

Plants only $5.00 Net 


All Certificate Winners, all winners at many shows, 
all acclaimed by Dahlia experts as being really new 
and worthwhile additions to the Dahlia world. 


These and all of the worthwhile 1938 and previously 


introduced varieties, fully described in our 1938 Cata- 
logue, off the press, early in February. It is FREE. 


LAKESIDE DAHLIA GARDENS 


NICK KOENIG & SONS 
Dept. F. G.. NEW BALTIMORE, MICHIGAN 








PRIZE WINNERS 


~~ McINTYRE, S.C.—American Beauty 


i.) 
KING’S RANSOM, F.1.D.—Golden yellow 
shading to apricot 
Catalog on Request 
THE ULTIMATE IN DAHLIAS 
S. YOHE VEILE Easton, Pa. 
R. D. No. 2 

















MODERN DAHLIAS! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Exclusive Winning Novelties 
Julius C. Bunge Germaine 
Grand Master Miss Parkersburg 
Adolf Mayer Lolette 


Freda George Helly Boudewijn 





FORMER ORIGINATIONS 
Betty Zane 
Mad River Chief 
Mary Baker 


Autumn Moon 
Dean Anderson 





DAHLIA SEEDS! 
The Kind We Plant 


20 seeds $1.00 100 seeds $5.00 
Advance Listing Upon Request. 


MAD RIVER GARDENS 


P. O. Box F-12 URBANA, OHIO 











Were 
The 


ourDAHLIAS 


NORTHWEST PRIZEWINNERS 


CORAL LADY—Cactus. Everyone who sees this Dahlia 
says, ‘‘the most beautiful cactus Dahlia ever grown.”’ 
Very fine incurving petals which curl and interlace over 
the center, blooms full, good depth and full centers. 
Color is a very lovely clear coral without shading. This 
Dahlia’s only fault is that stems are wiry and not 
strong enough to hold its blooms erect. The public has 
demanded that this Dahlia be put on the market because 
of its unusual beauty. It won two first prizes and one 
second as the best undisseminated cactus at the shows 
here this fall. Stock limited. Roots $2.00 net. 

WESTERN SUN—Informal Decorative. Huge blooms, ten 
to twelve inches across by five and one-half inches deep. 
Fine form, petals roll forward in a very pleasing man- 
ner. Color, clear golden orange, deeper at center. Stems 
erect at all times and hold the blooms well above the 
foliage. Free bloomer and has insect resisting foliage. 
Has won many prizes, this year and last. This Dahlia 
was tested out in the Mid-West last year with splendid 
results. Roots, price $10.00. 

“DREAM GIRL’’—Most outstanding new Dahlia in the 
Northwest, won 2 Achievement Medals and | Sweepstakes. 
Very large I. Dec. blooms 11x6 inches, long stout 
upright stems. Beautiful form, color salmon pink with 
warm glow at center. Roots $5.00 

“LE’JOY’’—Won Ist Prize and Sweepstakes 
Dec., Olympia, Wash. Rare new color, 
orchid, many blooms tipped pure white. 
inches deep. Strong stems. Roots $5.00. 

LEMON-GLO, IVRALEE, SWEET SIXTEEN, ORCHID 
KING, MARVELOUS and GREETING, our other prize 
winning introductions for 1937. 

Do not fail to get “TEENY WEENY,”’ 
smallest Dahlia in the World 
Best collection strong stem CACTUS DAHLIAS in U. S. 


Catalog ready Jan. Ist. Write to-day. 


LEE'S DAHLIA GARDENS 
P. O. BOX 34 Steilacoom, Wash. 





for best I. 
deep bluish 
Blooms 10x5 








“*FRANK WERNER’? 
1938 Introduction 


Winner for Best Dahlia, Best Three-Year Old Seedling and 
Sest Two-Year Old Seedling. A Gigantic Informal 
Decorative with great depth of a warm apricot, salmon 
and red color; center of flower and reverse of petals a 
brilliant red, suffusing the entire bloom with a warm 
glow. An Outstanding Dahlia, a wonderful keeper and 
Universally admired. Roots $15.00 Net. Catalog in January. 


ALICE MEUSSDORFFER 
483 Hanover St. San Francisco, California 





Our 


is DAHLIA 


INTRODUCTIONS 


MRS. C. E. WILDON—Formal Decorative. Win- 
ner of Certificate of Merit for 1957 at East 
Lansing. An improvement in the large reds, 
and greatly admired. 

Roots $8.00 net. ¢ Plants $3.00 net 

MRS. W. S. KNUDSEN—Informal Decorative 
A very large pure white. Heavy winner in 
the Mid-West Shows. Shown only four times 
at Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Chicago, 
winning first in its class each time in the 
undisseminated. Also Certificate of Merit at 
East Lansing. 

Roots $8.00 net « 

PINK ADORABLE—Informal Decorative. A 
pink sport of Adorable. Identical in habits 
Is to Adorable what Jersey Beauty is to Ken- 
tucky. Roots $3.00 net ¢ Plants $1.00 net 

THE FLOWER GROWER—Formal Decorative 
commercial. <A four inch lavender on: good 
stems Won first in Detroit in Commercial 
Class—Certificate of Merit at East Lansing 

Roots $2.00 net ¢ Plants $1.00 net 


Write for List 


DIXIE DAHLIA GARDENS, Clio, Michigan 


Plants $3.00 net 








Sensational New Dahlias 
Introducing for 1938 


MRS. M. W. CLEMENT, I.D. 
as a larger glorified Milton J. Cross. 


Best described 
Color is gold 


shaded with apricot The formation of a_ high 

center and twisting petals is most pleasing. Having 

such good qualities makes it a favorite with me 
Root $10.00 ° Plant $5.00 


PINK FANTASY, S.C. When it comes to forma- 


tion and texture you have it here. Rich shade of 


mallow pink. Blooms 12*x5”. Good growth Won 
achievement medal at the Camden Show 
Root $10.00 net ° Plant $5.00 


ROSY MORN, I.D. New color in dahlias. Bril 


liant rose pink. Perfect growing habits, a great 
danlia that is a sure winner. Won Achievement 
medal at the Baltimore Show 
Root $10.00 net ° Plant $5.00 
New Pompons and Miniatures 
also 
Best New Foreign Dahlias 
Catalog free. 
Box PG Cheltenham, Pa. 














INTRODUCING 


ROSEMARY’S 
BEAUTY is 


Our First Introduction 
Since 1932 


Honor Roll and Certificate 
Dahlias Since 1920 
A beautiful semi-cactus of true form with a color 
of pink shading te a lemon center; center slightly 
raised; flowers growing about 11 inches with 
plenty of depth. This dahlia comes from the 
parents of two dahlias, both scoring 87 at Storrs; 
namely Satan and our own introduction of 1932, 
Patricia Ann. Rosemary’s Beauty won American 
Home Achievement Medal at Dahlia Society of 
Ohio Show at Cleveland competing with a class 
of 17 entries; also won first prize in the Single 
Bloom Class at W. Va. Dahlia Society show at 
Fairmont, blooms early and a good bloomer. 
Included on Leonard Barron's Honor Roll for 1938 
in the Flower Grower; also included in the 
American Home Honor Roll. 
Roots $10.00 Net © Plants $5.00 
in Januery. 


Send for Our 


ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box 429F MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 





Descriptive Catalogue Ready 
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The American’ 
Dahlia Society 


Extends to all Dahlia lovers a most 
cordial invitation to join the Na | 
tional Society, a non-profit making 
organization founded for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest and pro- 
moting the culture of the Dahlia. 


Every Dahlia “‘fan” should read the 
quarterly bulletin, a sample copy 
of which will be sent on request, 
it is freely illustrated, giving the up 
| to the minute news of the Dahlia | 
World, the latest cultural hints and | 
| information about all the new vari- 
|  eties. Membership includes subscrip- 
| tion to the Bulletin, a season ticket | 
jj to all A. D. S. exhibitions and all}! 


other privileges of the society. 


$2.00 per year | 





il Membership dues, 
ae 





| ©. LOUIS ALLING, Sec'y 
| 251F Court Street 





West Haven, Conn. 








—) | 








QUALITY DAHLIAS 


Specializing in field and pot grown clumps, 
roots and plants, our facilities enable us to offer 
Clara Carder, Calif. Peach, Calif. Idol, Margrace, 
Pacific Splendor, Miss Glory, Miss Ohio, Milton 
J. Cross, Son of Satan and many others at 
attractive prices. Advance list for 1938 will be 
sent you free. 
KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERY CO. 

8852 Loma Vista Avenue Oakland, Calif. 








Write today 
for this beautiful 
new rose booklet. 
Sketches, charts and ex- 
perts’ advice insure success 
with roses. Also 26 latest rose 
creations in natural color 


ROME GLORY ROSE 
Beautiful crimson. Very perfumed. 
Open blooms on long stems look 
like American Beauties. Hardy. . ff 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPAN 

Dept. F 12/ Newark, New Y ork State 























UTILITY WINDOW SHELF 


for Plants, Aquarium, etc. 


Sturdy wood plant shelf adds 4” of depth 
at window sill level. Attached by hand. 
Does not damage woodwork. Not planned 
for full window width. Curves gracefully to 
side draperies. See page 502, November 
issue, for large illustration. Two sizes in 
white or ivory enamel, 5x12”, $1.25, and 4x24”, 
$1.50, plus postage. For unpainted shelf, de- 
duct 25c. Stamps not acceptable. Send check 
Or money order to 


IRVING VAN WERT Amherst, Mass. 











Record of a Growing Garden 


By Matric A. HArTz0G 

[You can’t make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one 
week for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every 500 feet of 
Readers must, therefore, 
“starting date’ from _ their 
own gardens and adapt dates accord- 
ingly. The sequences are the same, 
of course. 


elevation. 
get a 


DECEMBER 1—This is a bleak day, sleeting 
and ice forming on trees—the evergreens 
are pretty sights decorated with ice. The 
dried seed stalks of Honesty (Lunaria) 
make nice winter bouquets, a_ biennial 
easily grown in gardens. Stems are cut 
when the dry outside covering on each side 
of the septums rubs off easily. Vines are 
attractive in the house but much depends 
on the setting given them. 

DECEMBER 4—Had new plantings mulched 
with manure; reducing the penetration of 
frost and increasing fertility. Placed more 
leaf mould around Azaleas; and applied 
ashes around Delphinium to protect from 
slugs. 

DECEMBER 6—(Sunday)—A _ garden is 
an ever changing picture. Winter shows 
features that are not seen in summer. ‘The 
glittering silvery foliage of Eleagnus is 
beautiful now and frangrance from the 
flowers delightful. Its “lantern” berries 
turn red in February. Japanese Barberry, 
which stands drought and cold, has red 
berries all winter; its green foliage has 
turned bronzy and Partridgeberry (Mit- 
chella repens) is attractive in the “woodsy” 
garden with little trailing shiny leaves and 
red berries. 

DECEMBER 9—A continuous task now is 
raking leaves. We bank them around 
shrubbery or put on compost heap. When 
they are burned, the ashes are spread on the 
lawn. All of us appreciate the shade trees; 
we have an oak in the back yard that 
measures sixteen feet around. 

DECEMBER 13—Trailing Euonymus, cling 
ing to the brick of the sunroom, is loaded 
with scarlet seed-pods from which orange 
colored berries hang. Nandina domestica, 
with dainty foliage and scarlet berries, gives 
airiness and brightness to the foundation 
planting; likes a sandy soil and if acid, too, 
the leaves turn bronzy red but if in a dry 
alkaline soil they remain green. The Ligus 
trums are hanging with blue-black berries; 
wherever we want them, we stick branches 
in the ground. Coral berry (Symphoriecarpos 
vulgaris) is graceful with clusters of coral- 
red berries crowded along its twigs—the 
branches take root where they touch the 
ground and therefore are useful to hold 
steep banks; will thrive under large trees, 
in shade. (Twigs of various berries in 
pottery or dull brass containers give a gay 
appearance to rooms.) 

DECEMBER 16—We have suet out for the 
birds, also sun-flower, cane, and benne seed 
in protected trays. Attracted to the home 
in winter they do much good destroying 
weed seed, insects and insect eggs. We are 
thrilled when we discover: unknown birds 
at the feeding stations. Our evergreen trees 
provide birds shelter for winter and nests 
in summer. 

DECEMBER 20—(Sunday)—In winter a 
garden is interesting with evergreens, ber- 
ries, twigs of climbing vine, bare trees, and 
snow. Pyracanthus lalandi is covered with 
brilliant orange berries; birds particularly 
like them. Cotoneasters are ornamental, 


with decorative fruits, in the front of shrub- 


bery and in the rockery. The Holly trees 
are full of red berries; do not like hot sun 
but prefer morning sunshine and afternoon 
shade. 

DECEMBER 22—No tree is as full of mean- 
ing to one’s imagination as a Christmas 
tree. We have a live one to be planted 
later. Live trees need not mean wastage 
of the forest for Nature left alone will thin 
them out, they come up so thick and 
crowded. I am giving to friends Euomymus, 
Boxtrees, and Pyracanthus that rooted from 
cuttings; winter Jasmine whose branches lay 
down and made roots; and Bamboo shoots. 
Have pots of Poinsettias to brighten rooms 
of sick friends. We think of them as bright 
colored flowers but the flowers are tiny 
yellow clusters surrounded by a circle of 
red leaves. (It is said that Dr. Poinsett of 
Charleston, S. C., introduced the Poinsettia 
into this country from southern Mexico in 
1835.) 

DECEMBER 23—Made interesting wreaths 
of evergreen foliage and small fruits; using 
grapes, cranberries and kumquats. Had 
Mistletoe, covered with white berries, taken 
from trees. It is supposed to bring about 
kindly feelings toward everyone who comes 
inside the door. It lives on trees in its 
natural home in the south. The seeds are 
covered with a sort of glue which causes 
them to stick to the tree branches when the 
birds drop them. In getting Christmas 
greens—the garden’s gift to the home —I 
cut only the side branches. The wreath on 
the outside of the door offers a greeting to 
friends before the door is opened. To-night 
we popped corn grown in our garden, in an 
old fashioned long-handled fire popper over 
embers from a log fire—for pop-corn balls 
and stringing. 

DECEMBER 25—(Friday)—A bright beau- 
tiful day just cold enough! Christmas is a 
day of toys, wreaths in windows and roar 
ing fires; a family day — we were all at one 
of my brother’s for dinner. Wouldn’t it be 
fine if the Christmas spirit could last 
through the year, with friendliness every- 
where? Among our gifts were some for 
the garden: bulbs, a garden scrap book, a 
Cape Cod fire-lighter with iron pot holder 
and long-handled toasting forks for out-of- 
door fire place. One of the units of the 
garden club sponsored and gave prizes for 
out door Christmas decorations. The artis- 
tically decorated places, with bright lights, 
cheered the whole community. 

DECEMBER 29 — Damp and warm! In one 
of the Pecan trees counted nine crows, also 
saw squirrels taking nuts to a hollow in a 
tree. Believe they are preparing for cold 
weather. Hardy Jasmine (nudiflorum) is 
in bud and Laurestinus has reddish buds 
showing. Brought some in house and put 
in water, will blossom in a few days. 

DECEMBER 30—Rained last night and 
damp though not so cold, furnace heat 
hardly needed, but one enjoys sitting before 
an open fire. (1936) Can hear the “hands” 
in an out-house beating out cow peas on 
shares, we are assured of “peas and hog- 
jole” for New Year’s day. With so much 
moisture in the ground bulbs are coming 
up; a few Paperwhite Narcissus blooming. 
In the vegetable garden are collards, cab- 
bage, beets, spinach and turnip salad. 

DECEMBER 31—Took down what remained 
of the Christmas decorations. This year we 
made some progress in the garden but there 
is so much we want to do. It is as true 
now as when Longfellow wrote it that— 


“Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun.” 


But aren’t we happiest when we have 
something to look forward to? 
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New Dahlia Offerings for 1938 











e DAHLIAS 


Our new Introductions for 
dens, and other Growers, 
complete and outstandin 


are among the most 
g, for size and quality. 


Director Marshall A. Howe, F. D. named in 
Memory of our Beloved Friend. This dahlia 
received an ‘‘Award of Honor’’ at the Georgia 
Experimental Station. Plants only $7.50 


Ada Hoffman, I. D. This dahlia was selected by 


Miss Hoffman, daughter of Governor Hoffman 
of N. J., at the American Dahlia Society Show 
in N. Y. C., from many Seedlings. 
Plants only $7.50 
G. W. Hutchinson, S. C. An unusual straight 
cactus of great size and depth. 
Plants only $5.00 Net 
Vin Well Bittersweet, I. D. A dahlia with a 
new color Roots $10.00, Plants $5.00 


Phyllis Knight, I. D. A flower of gigantic size. 
Plants only $7.50 

Vin Well Royalist, I. D. 

Roots $10.00, 

Schmidt, I. D 


Roots 


Plants $5.00 
Audrey FE, 
$10.00, Plants $5.00 

Roots $5.00, Plants $2.50 
Formal 


Roots 


Coronation, I. D. 


Ruth Denning. 3i-Color. 
$7.50, 
Honor Roll 
early 


Super Dahlia Seed, $5.00 per one hundred, 
Net. Our Catalogue listing over two 
free for the asking, ready iy Feb, Ist. 


Albert Parrella Dahlia Gardens 


3380 Ely Avenue, The Bronx, New York 


Plants 
Stock 


$3.75 


Many varieties, see limited, 


order 


other new 


$3.00 per fifty, 
hundred varieties, 








PRIDE OF SHADOWBROOK 


Semi-Cactus 


Unusual color combination 
ful bloom. Salmon-rose, 


a large grace- 
the 


in 
canary yellow at 


center Free flowering tall vigorous grower. 
Stock limited. Make reservations early. 
Strong divisions $15.00 


CHAPPAQUA GARDENS, Chappaqua, N. Y. 




















THIS YEAR’S 


MEDAL WINNING DAHLIA 





MILDRED POTE, (ID)—Here it is. the BEST 
big new dahlia of the year The American 
Home Achievement Medal Winner. A _ phlox- 
pink, informal decorative, an _ early and 
prolific bloomer with a tight center all the 
while. Petals of exceptional substance, excep- 
tional facing, exceptional stem, exceptional 
plant habit. A DAHLIA OF NO REGRETS 
to anyone. 


Root $15 net * 
BOBBY CARROLL 


Plant $7.50 


(FD)—This startling red 


dahlia was a runner-up to the Achievement 
Award,—a huge rolled-back-petal decorative, 
the back of which is yellow portraying in 
effect a huge bitter-sweet coloring What a 
stem! What a plant! Some Dahlia! 
Root $10.00 ° Plant $5.00 
MADAM KAI-SHEK (ID)—This is the blackest 
dahlia to date, really a very dark maroon 
with non-fading petal of exceptional sub- 
stance,—its form and _ size is much like 
CLASSIC which I put out two years ago and 
has done so well, Madam Kai-Shek is a 
remarkable dahlia named in honor of a re- 
irkable woman. 


Root $10.00 * Plant $5.00 


DERRING-DO DAHLIAS 
FREDERICK E. DIXON 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 








@ BERNICE GEER e 


Wins at New York—Cleveland and other shows. 
On the honor roll as well as receiving award 
at test garden. A _ sensational cactus of old 
rose veined and tipped gold. Send for Catalog. 


ROOTS $10.00 PLANTS $3.75 
Geneva Dahlia Gardens — Geneva, Ohio 


1938 from our Gar- 





SLEEPY HOLLOW 


HONOR ROLL DAHLIA 
NEW AND UNUSUAL 


Beautiful incurved cactus of deep shell pink 


and cream with twisting curling petals, 
making the fiower resemble a large pink 
’mum,. Blooms 9-11” on long, strong stems 
above a tall healthy bush. A fine bloomer 
and keeper; desirable for cut flowers and 
exhibition. Perfect centers always Open 
to-All blue ribbon winner at Cleveland, New 
York and Greenwich, Conn., only times 
exhibited. 


Plants $5.00 net. Roots $10.00 
CUYAHOGA DAHLIA GARDENS 
D. T. MORGAN, Jr. 

941 Tallmadge Rd. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


net 














GROW THIS UNBEATEN 
CHAMPION 


“DAHLIA CRAFT” 


Semi-cactus, a light canary 
yellow, much the color ,of 
Frau O'Bracht. Grows 10 to 
12” in diameter and 6 to 8” 
in depth. The flower faces 





side and is held erect on 
long, graceful stems. The 
bush grows to 5-ft. and is 
insect-resistant. The cut 
flower has ideal keeping 
qualities. 


“DAHLIA CRAFT" belongs in every garden 


ROOTS: = PLANTS at the new low intro- 


Net ductory price, $3,00 Net. 


Also, outstanding 1938 introductions (' ‘King’ s Ransom," 
golden amber and "' Mcintyre,"’ American 
Beauty shade), by S. Yohe Veile, Route 2, Easton, Pa. 


Catalogued Price List Available Feb. 1st. 


THE MODERN DAHLIA GARDENS 


Box 1659 Milwaukee, Wis. 








PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS 


That yearly live up to their reputation. Will re- 
lease for coming season, two beautiful Dahlias 
“AUTUMN MIST”—Formal Decorative, Bi-color. 
oyster white with bright purple lines, 
Very long stems, flowers facing out. 
12 by 4 to 6 inches in depth, 
Won ADS bronze medal at 
was outstanding in a class of 
limited. Plants only $5.00 

“RED SUNSET’’—Informal 


Lovely 
vigorous in growth. 
Size of blooms 9 to 
free bloomer, good keeper. 
Toledo, O., Dahlia Show, and 
good seedlings. Stock 
Bright 


Decorative. vivid 


scarlet. Long stems. Healthy vigorous grower. Good root 
maker Beautiful foliage exhibition type in size and color. 
Received a score of 85E at Mid-west Trial Ground, Lans 
ing, Mich. Stock limited. Roots $10.00 


“DARCY SAINSBURY” —Beautiful wax white formal 


decorative. Five times a winner for us in the past season. 
Roots, $3.00 
Price list will be ready in December. Send for it 


H. H. ROBENS, 41 Hall Ave., Chagrin Falls, O. 


DAHLIAS 


SEEDS and ROOTS 


Write for Free 1988 Catalog listing 

famous California and Eastern Dahlias 

GARDEN LOVERS’ COLLECTION 
$10 Postpaid ($25.00 Value) 








A very special collection of 12 beautiful prize win- 

ning Dahlias that you will be proud and happy to 

own. All labeled and with planting directions. 
Finest Hand-hybridized Dahlia Seeds 


100 Seeds 


Complete Newsom Dahlia 


$5.00; 50 Seeds 


$3.00 
Manual Now 50c 


JESSIE L. SEAL 


603 Third Ave., San Francisco, California 
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ONE GRAND 


CALIFORNIA WINNERS 


STEPHENSON’S GIANT winner of the Achievement Medal 


offered in Southern California, 1937. An informal deco- 
rative of light primrose yellow. A giant flower in depth 
as well as diameter, which is 11 to 12 inches. A robust 
grower with strong wiry stems and excellent foliage. 
Stock limited. 

Roots $15.00 net . Plants $7.50 net 
ONE-GRAND A semi-cactus of brilliant canary yellow. 
A 12 inch bloom on the best of stems. Good foliage. 
Splendid keeper. Pronounced by growers ‘“‘the best com- 


mercial yellow to date.”’ 
Roots $10.00 e 
CALIFORNIA'S FINEST DAHLIA SEED is produced in 
a garden planted to obtain the best possible crosses and 
from exhibition dahlias only. No poms or miniatures are 


Plants $5.00 


_permitted to bloom during seed time. 


20 seed $1.00 net 100 seed $5.00 net 
1000 seed $40.00 net 
Write for 1938 catalogue. 
STEPHENSON DAHLIA GARDENS 
2318 Hill Street Santa Monica, Calif. 


SUNLASCH 








Semi-cactus Center petals Strontium yellow, 
outere petals flushed Nopal red, reverse of 
twisted petals Schoenfelds purple. Not the 
largest or the best but good enough to win 
the Silver Cup at Toledo, Ohio, 1937 Dahlia 
Show for best cactus seedling. 

toots $10.00 net . Plants $3.35 net 
Inf. Dec. to semi-cactus Center white, outer 
petals flushed Hermosa Pink. We can now 
offer roots of this dahlia for 1938. Won best 
semi-cactus seedling at Cleveland, Ohio, Show 
1936 

Roots $7.50 net e Plants $2.50 net 
Dahlia seed $3.00, $5.00 and $10. 00 per hundred. 

Grown for us in California 
THE LASCH FLORAL GARDENS 


1435 Dill Ave. Ohio 


Featuring MONARCH OF THE EAST 
and KEMP’S GOLDEN GIANT 


two outstanding Eastern Dahlias of the year. 
two of the greatest decoratives 
of modern times. Our 1938 catalog listing over 
20 new, high class varieties, also many of the 
best of the recent introductions, Gladiolus, Kemp’s 
Orchid Flowered Japanese Irises, Blight proof 
Chestnut trees, will be out in January. Send for 
your copy now. It’s free for the asking. 


KEMP’S GARDENS 
Little Silver, N. J. 


South Euclid, 








The 
Unquestionably 


Box 181 F.G. 





i 


The “JACK BENNY” 
DAHLIA 


Will be priced at $5.00 per root, $2.50 for plant, 
for 1938. Try this 1937 introduction, grand large 
bitter-sweet orange colored Dahlia. Strong 
grower and we have a nice lot of A-1 roots. 
We also have many other new poms, miniatures 
and foreign varieties and sell strong plants and 
guaranteed roots only. We grow 500 varieties. 


Ask for catalogue 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


A. T. EDISON 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WN 
A 
MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN 
YOU EVER HAD BEFORE 
One of these odorless TABLETS a 
week in pots and window boxes 
makes soil rich as florists’ earth by 
constantly replacing food. Used 
as liquid fertilizer if preferred. En- 
dorsed by Garden Club members 
and Amateurs. 
Ferns, begonias, ivy, all plants grow 
new shoots and thrive all winter in 
spite of hot, dry air and tempera- 
ture changes when nourished with / 
this improved, concentrated FOOD. “ 
Don’t delay, start feeding now. At 
dealers, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Trial size 
pi. “booklet, Cc f Pl 
okle are o ants, by 
FREE F. Rockwell, noted 
writer of ge and articles on 
horticulture enclosed with each 
$1.00 box, postpaid direct from 


FULTONS 


PLaniasB 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
26 Biddle St. Baltimore, Md. 


LEARN LANDSCAPING! 


By mail, in spare time, prepare for this well-paid, 
enjoyable work. ‘Cleared $1200 in 3 





er ™. months,’’ writes W. G. N., Utah. ‘Send 
we ‘, me 4 more graduates,’’ N. Y. nurseryman 
— — Course is easy, complete, practical. Earn 
while learning. B. B. B., of St. Paul, 





Minn., paid for course out of earnings 
while studying. Write for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6127 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Destroy Moles 
THIS EASY WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


An efficient powder. aii to 
pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 
moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: 2-lb. can 50c; 11!-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘ (Established 1897) 
37th and Filbert Sts. 














Dept. F Phila., Pa. 





PRIZE- | S$ 
BRANDS winnne PEONIE 
Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and 
climate 
FRENCH Own-Root LILACS 
World's finest varieties in all of the new im- 
proved creations. . Write for free new catalog. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minnesota 















FREE ‘Colebeatine a cen- 
tury of service to 
garden fans, with the finest 
catalog ever! Gorgeous new 
flowers, novelties and all the 
old favorites; many special 
values; helpful hints. Quality 

Ss, ‘Bulbs, Plants at reason- 
able prices. Send for it at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 
196 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


-— 




















GROW Req, 


with AUXILIN 
THE MIRACLE ROOT GROWER 


Even difficult cuttings from plants, shrubs, trees root 
easily, quickly when Auxilin treated. (See photo- 
graph of American Holly rooted in 6 weeks.) You get 
more, larger, healthier, sturdier roots. Less disease. 
Faster maturity, earlier flowering, more profuse 
blooming—than from seed. No special skill or equip- 
ment needed. With graduated phial and full directions. 


NOW ON SALE at department stores, 
A U X | L | N your local seed and hardware stores, or 
send 50c for 1/6 oz. bottle (will treat up 


to 600 cuttings) sent postpaid. Write to 
Dept. FG-6. PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CorpP., 
New Jersey, or CHEMICALS LIMITED, Montreal, 


r 
'NGs, s\ 


a7 “4 


Orange, 
Canada 
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Inside the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. Esson 
T this time, many of us are looking for- 
ward with keen anticipation, not only to 
the possibility of furnishing our own 
homes with Christmas flowers, but to the 
added pleasure of subscribing to the floral 
decorations in those of our friends. 


The bracts of Poinsettia will be almost 
completed by December 1, and plenty of 
light and water with a night temperature 
of 60 degrees will be all that is required 
for them while they are yet in the green- 
house. After the holiday season is over 
and their leaves have dropped or turned 
yellow, it will be time to give them what 
most plants and men require—a resting 
period. This is done by simply laying the 
pots on their sides under the greenhouse 
bench or better still they can be stored 
and left dry in a cellar where the tempera- 
ture never drops below 50 degrees. There 
the Poinsettia can be forgotten until next 
June. 


Growing in a temperature similar to that 
suited to the foregoing, but with the added 
need of a fairly dense shade are what are 
sometimes known as Christmas Begonias. 
This, it must be admitted is rather a vague 
name, since there are so many kinds of 
Begonias that flower during winter. How- 
ever the one usually designated by that 
name is more specifically known as Begonia 
Melior. It is probable that this has so 
often been referred to as the Christmas 
Begonia because it is the one most com- 
monly sold by the florist. Although it is 
not by any means the easiest to propagate— 
no such simple means as may be adopted 
with Begonia Rex will give quick and easy 
results with these—it is very easy to grow 
after it has reached the three inch pot 
size. This will be in May and one can 
purchase at that date a small number of 
plants at a modest price. They should be 
repotted as the need arises up to Se ptember. 
Their greatest cultural needs are a moist 
shady atmosphere and a well drained soil 
rich in humus into which they have been 
potted very loosely. After they have served 
the purpose at Christmas for which they 
have been grown, they are best discarded. 

Christmas Heath (Erica melanthera) is 
also a favorite. It is especially easy to 
grow, if only one or two little fads peculiar 
to its kin the Heather and the Azalea are 
not neglected. Contrary to the case of the 
Begonia insect pests do not bother it, and 
contrary to the Begonia, it likes to be 
planted very firmly. It is a hard-wooded 
plant and when the gardener has become 
a little experienced in the potting of plants, 


he will find that there is a fairly general 
rule applicable i. e., loose potting for 


plants that have a rather soft stem and 
firm potting for those with hard stems. 
Another important item in the life of the 
Christmas Heath is water. Should it ever 
he allowed to become really dry, its leaves 
and flowers will simply drop off, leaving 


nothing but dry sticks that will never 
again show signs of life. Cuttings of green 


wood will root in a pan packed with sand 
or sand and peat, at any time during spring 
or early fall. Stand the pan on a bench and 
protect from drying air. When these are 
rooted the potting compost should be one- 
third sand and two-thirds peat for prefer- 
ence, although leaf mold from oak or beech 
leaves will do. At no time is it necessary 
to grow it in a high temperature and the 
plants do well plunged out of doors for the 
summer months. 


When reviewing Christmas flowers, some 
of us will think of Christmas-roses. It is 


people are really ac- 
Although fav- 


surprising how few 
quainted with this plant. 





Trollius, 


ored with the name of Rose, it is not a 


Rose at all nor in any way related. Indeed 
it belongs to the Buttercup family like 


Aconite and Delphinium. Its name 
is Helleborus niger and it sends a mass of 
cup shaped flowers about three inches in 
diameter. These flowers are pure white, 
sometimes marked with purple. They are 
very pure and delicate looking but are 
easily marked by rain spots and when the 
thermometer drops to the neighborhood of 
18 degrees the frost will injure them. A 
good plan where the greenhouse is not kept 
at a high tropical temperature is to lift a 
strong clump of Christmas-rose and stand 
it on the bench placed in a flat or a fairly 
large pot with some garden soil around the 
In this way we get the greatest joy 
from the delicate white flowers of Helle 
borus niger. 


roots. 


Our Texas Letter 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


WANT you to see with me the sea of 

snowy bloom waving over acreage milled 
by many cattle for months, the lovely 
Cooperia pedunculata. Ground as hard as 
stone until the rain fell and called the 
bulbs higher for their bloom. Cooperia cuts 
well but pulling the Lily stem out of the 
bulb renders a “silent” bulb next year so 
never do this in your garden. Break stem 
at top of ground. Best to dig the bulbs at 
blooming time for they sink several inches 
after this. Set the spade straight and go 
deep and reset at same depth. 


In planting Crepemyrtle this fall be sure 
to get the red variety as it is a sure 
bloomer and if kept cut back to prevent 
“legginess” the bunches of bloom will be 
huge. The pink form is much more shapely 
as a shrub but a less reliable bloomer. All 
the parks and highways are now using the 
red variety. I feel sure this shrub could 
be enjoyed ntuch farther north than has 
been supposed. It blooms when _ other 
shrubs are finished and adds a delightful 
appearance to a driveway or a woodland 
path. [Editor’s Note: We know of one very 
fine example in Trenton, N. J. It is a good 
bright pink. Have tried the plant on Long 
Island, N. Y., but never got it to bloom. ] 


Houston is now in winter a blaze of glory 
in the lovely Poinsettia but formerly she 
didn’t know she could have them. “Nothing 
dared, nothing gained.” If I lived in the 
North I would try to have every southern 
growth I could and maybe I’d win. 


In passing a home recently I saw a num- 
ber of what I supposed were the standing 
Cypress but found they were the common 
Redcedar trimmed to a point. The Redcedar 
may be had from the woods and trimmed to 
column shape, and it grows much faster 
when so trimmed. It “denses” beautifully and 
small ones make nice ornaments in tubs at 


doors. Any Cedar is more attractive when 
foliage starts from the ground and _ is 
earried to a point relieving us from the 
brown body of tree. Several of these in 


foot height (well trimmed) together with 


tiny Pines and Firs will fill that window box 
when snow 
naughty 


outside and look cosy 
in Texas, when the 


comes or. 
wind blows. 
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By Appointment 


SUTTON & SONS 


. . f . . 
in vile thet friends lo vised 


The Royal Seed 
Establishment 


during thei next visit to Cugland 


The beautiful gardens of the Royal Seed Establishment, 
Sutton’s own testing grounds, are only a 40-minute journey 
from London. Here our American friends, and all flower- 
lovers, are welcome always 
Meanwhile, write direct for Sutton’s beautifully illustrated 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, the finest seed catalogue 
in the World, containing full particulars of all Sutton’s 
Garden Seeds and descriptions of their Novelties for 1938. 
From Mr. George H. Penson, Dept.@.1, P.O. Box 646, 
Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
Or orders may be sent dir. ct to : — 








KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all ff 
around garden spray. A combination 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

«.. Pree Pest Control Guide 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


reT-la-l-3, 40) 44 Ge —* 















RARE 
ENGLISH FLOWER 


SEEDS 1938 Illustrated Catalog 


The most comprehensive 
published, 22 in colour, 4,878 
different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of 
DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selec- 
tion of HERBACEOUS, ROSE 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH & ENGLAND 


For Winter Mulching 











It's ZonblemProtected S| 
ON’T risk the loss of valuable peren- 
nials and shrubs this winter. Pro- 

tect them from Winter-Kill with a mulch 

of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, Clean, 


Easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for FREE folder, “Prepar- 
ing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John St. New York, N. Y. 
1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 

Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
i eT RES 
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Bulbs for Winter Windows 


(Continued from page 544) 


Roman type. The mammoth size bulbs 
require longer still, but I think are too 
ungainly, except for greenhouse display. 
An ideal way to use this beautiful 
family is to start a number of different 
kinds and then hold them back in their 
cool growing closet, until needed. 

The Polyanthus Narcissus, which we 
know generally through the Paper-white, 
has other, interesting forms. The whites, 
however, bloom with the greatest speed. 
This speed increases as the season pro- 
gresses toward the normal blooming time, 
so that the six weeks required in the early 
season is diminished, by March, to two 
weeks. After that time it is unwise to 
handle them, as they deteriorate. The 
striking variety Grand Soleil d’Or, yellow 
with an orange cup, has a pleasant, sub- 
dued fragrance. The Chinese Sacred 
variety the Paper-white in 
growth, but with a yellow cup. A Super- 
flora Paper-white, a new strain, is reeom- 
mended for its enormous size and extra 
late flowering, but I have never tried it. 


resembles 


Just as easily as these, the Lily-of-the- 
valley ean be brought into flowering, 
provided pips are bought from reliable 
dealers and not from stores where they 
have been allowed to dry out. If bought 
in quantity they should be kept both cool 
and moist, until started into aetivity. It 
is not necessary to develop these in the 
dark, as commercial growers do because 
they must have long stems for their cut- 
ting. The trick with these is never to let 
them dry out. They can be developed 
altogether in the light where their fra- 
grant flower spikes will be fully matured 
in three to four weeks. A daily sprin- 
kling of the foliage is helpful. Then, too, 
if the roots of these pips seem unwieldy 
for your container they ean be shortened 
safely. 

In growing bulbs by the pebble and 
water method it is necessary to select a 
container deep enough for root develop- 
ment. At first fill it only about two- 
thirds full of pebbles and let the bulbs 
rest here with their keels just touching 
the water line. When they start to push 
up as their reots form, then the space 
above can be filled with extra pebbles to 
weight them, but with the water never 
more than touching the bulb’ bottom. 
This prevents rot. 

Peat or peat moss requires a little dif- 
ferent handling, although space must be 
left also to add some extra peat tightly 
pressed down, as the bulbs start to push 
upward. The bottom of the container, 
however, is filled with it loosely so the 
roots can form easily. Most important 
is to thoroughly saturate the material 
first, and then to squeeze out the excess 
moisture. The tricky part of its handling 
is that it often looks moist when it really 
is dry. Dryness will be fatal, if pro- 


longed. 


MIO I 


Seeds of “DIFFERENT” 


An interesting catalog, offer- 


Flowers 


ing seeds of the new, un- 

usual, and rare; thousands 
of easily grown, yet little known, kinds 
Bulbs, too; scarce or unique sorts Write 
Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 








Tulips — Daffodils 
_ Hyacinths 


The newest proven meritorious vari- \) 
eties. The finest of the old ones. 

No seconds. All top-hole quality. id 
Send for catalog, profusely illustrated \ 
in color. None other contains as / 


wide an assortment. 
Write for Free Catalog 


Wayside & CEN ol ake 


se} tke) 















MENTOR 


See for yourself. \) 








Merchantville, N. J 











LET BIRDS AID THE GARDENER 


You admire the beauty and song of birds, 
but do you appreciate their economic value? 
Margaret Lionas reveals it in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
In the same issue, C. E. Wildon writes on 
“Outstanding Dahlias’’; Alex Laurie on 
“Tree Care’’; Dorothy Jenkins on ‘“Christ- 
mas Wreaths.” 

Write for a copy today—or 
send in your trial subscription. 


better still, 
25¢ a copy. 


Trial offer—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Ave. New York City 





AVE YOU RECEIVE 


ennials 














cA guide to 
better garden- 
ing. Illustrated 
in colors. Send 
for this wonder- 
ful reference 
book today! 


508 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S SEE® House 


Philadelphia, Pa 






OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 


are carefully described 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 25, New Jersey 


D 
? 


Taxus for hedges, Roses, Shrubs, and Hardy Per- 
and modestly 
priced. A copy will be mailed free east of the 
Rocky Mtns. if west please send 50 cts. 












fi 
1) / 
For Growing in Pebblesand Water 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS 


Large blooms, frequently thirty from 

a single bulb - very decorative. 
JUMBO BULBS 10 for 50c . $4.50 per 100 
Plant every two weeks for succession of bloom 





132 te 138 Church St., Dept. F, New York 
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GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS 


All the new varieties, many of them very 
outstanding, as well as the very best of 
the older ones, are listed and priced in 
our Fall List; a post card will bring you 
a copy. 

Special discounts now in effect for early 
orders. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 
BANCROFT WINSOR 


Acushnet New Bedford, Mass. 


HEBERLING'S GLADIOLUS INC. 


Please ask for our new Catalog now 
You will find it interesting. 


J. H. HEBERLING 
Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
AND GIFTS 


from the GREEN MOUNTAINS 
of VERMONT 


Please refer to our full page advertisement 
in the November issue of Flower Grower. 
Festooning, Wreaths, Sprays of fragrant 
Evergreen, Balsam Pillows, Maple Sugar, 
Partridgeberry Bowls, Baskets. 





ready. 








Our complete list is ready for you 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
Box 225 Putney, Vermont 








New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare items including 
named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season’s finest 
novelties. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville Ohio 














Crosses of some 40 
varieties mostly color- 
ed on L. Formosanum, 
Some self Pollenized, 
others recrossed with 
other colors. So far 
10% have flowered 
and no colors. By 


Fairyland 
Crossed 
« l l l e S » i ob —, * out 


red, pink, yellow or mottled, remainder white. 
Must move them to make way for next genera- 
tion. 
Bulbs around !2” diam., free from disease 
_100 for $2.00 © 1000 for $15.00 
Price’s early $3.00 per 100; Early hy-{ Prepaid 
brids $5.00 per 100 
Flowering size, disease free stock 
LESLIE WOODRIFF 
205 S. Inglewood Ave. Inglewood, Calif. 
























144 pages, overflowing with actual 
photos and complete information about 
every flower and vegetable worth grow= 4 
ing—many originated on Burpee’s fa- fF 
mous Floradale Farms in Californiaght 
end Fordhook Farms in Pennsylvania. SS 
All tested and guaranteed. Over 100 Se 
pictures in natural color. Write today, 
Send 10c, and we will include a large 
packet of seeds of Burpee’s odorless- 
foliage Crown of Gold Marigold, the 
301d MedalWinner of 1937 
urpee's most popular new flowe 
ever introduced! (see 
picture at right) 












Se ee eeaeean 

a w. LEE BURPEE CO.,\.; 
’ 302 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphi 
10 Send Burpee’s New Seed Catalog free. 

aU Enclosed is 10c. Send large Packet of Crown gam 
$f Gold Marigold. ox 
¢Name Lei Peeh he oee web eaeieeee eeeeeeess. IMARIGOLDS 
9 St. or R.D. . be Touaoe 
tp oO : 

u -O. & State 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 569) 


Is it Datura? 


I visited a friend lately who had a lovely 
plant in bloom which might be cultivated 
Jimson weed. It resembled the common 
Jimson weed only the flowers were four times 
as large, looked like long narrow white wax 
funnels. They were gorgeous and scented 
so sweetly. The seed pods look exactly like 
the Jimson weed pod. The foliage was some- 
what different being plainer and a dull green. 
—(Mrs.) Mizton B. Brooks, (D. C.) 


—In all probability Datura arborea, but 
cannot make a positive determination with- 
out seeing a specimen. This grows to 15 
ft. high, has white green-veined flowers. If 
it is only about 4 ft. high, it might be 
Datura cornigera, which is fragrant at 
night; flowers creamy and the lobes termin- 
ated by a spreading or recurving point.— 
EDITOR 


Making Glazed Pottery 


I should like to know how to make garden 
vases and other objects out of cement. 
Also, how can I make the forms or obtain 
them. I should like a dog or cat made out 
of cement and sand, to be used for a door 
stop. How are those objects painted and 
what kind of paint is used to give it that 
glazed effect. I am quite handy at making 
things myself and would appreciate infor- 
mation on it. I think it would be quite 
easy if I had the forms to shape them.— 
EMMA OLDENSTADT, (Minn.) 


—Glazed pottery can only be made by 
firing. In other words you must use pot- 
ter’s clay for the molded objects and then 
have it fired in a china baking furnace. 
The secret of the kinds of glazes of different 
types of pottery is held as a close trade 
technique. You cannot get glazed pottery 
by casting in cement molds. If you want 
to make cement objects you must make a 
model by carving, then from that make a 
plaster cast in two sections and then mold 
your cement in that cast.—EpIToRr 


Blue Hydrangea 


In the southern part of Pennsylvania the 
Blue Hydrangea is prevalent. I understand 
that this is the ordinary Hydrangea which 
has been colored by mixing a chemical in 
the soil. Could you inform me with what 
and how this procedure is accomplished? 
—GoRDON INNERST, (N. Y.) 


—Hvydrangea hortensia is sensitive to acid 
soil conditions which produce blueness in 
the flower. In extremely acid soils the 
blue flower is, therefore, the normal thing. 
H. paniculata and some others are not sensi 
tive. In order to get the pink color the acid 
must be removed. This can be brought 
about by using lye but the plant is very 
sensitive to over-doses of lye which mani- 
fests itself by a yellowing of the leaves. 
So, any effort to develop a pink tone in 
soil that is acid must be rather carefully 
handled; no exact measurements can be 
given—it is just a matter of individual 
experiment. Of course, minute chemical 
analysis would develop a formula but that 
is complicated and very expensive. If you 
have the pink color and want to make it 
blue you can use aluminum sulphate. Seat- 
ter on the surface of the soil at a ratio not 
exceeding one pound to twenty square feet. 
That is the absolute maximum. A quarter 
to half that dosage is usually sufficient. 
Some plants are somewhat resentful of a 
heavy dose.—Ep1Tor 





Gypsophila Plants Die 


Will someone please tell me why the 
young plants of the hardy Gypsophila (the 
new hardy pink Babysbreath) plants from 
tested seed wither and die. I have tried 
twice each year for the last two or three 
years to get a start of this lovely perennial 
from seed. Have tried planting the seed in 
the ground as well as in pots with the same 
results each time. The soil is the usual gar- 
den variety with some hard wood ashes as 
well as leaves from the trees, Oak, Hickory 
and Elm, and I always bury any weeds or 
grass. Could this be the cause? I have 
several plants of the single white that I 
have had for six or seven years, and I have 
had no trouble with them in the same soil.— 
(Mrs.) J. J. Towrery, (Okla.) 


—You do not give sufficient detail as to 
your handling of the plants; what kind of 
soil you have used; how you prepare it; the 
depth; the provision for drainage, ete. From 
what you do say I might suggest that your 
plants are being burned up by the caustic 
potash in the hardwood ashes, and that you 
are in other ways killing your plants by 
trying to over-stimulate and over-feed. Seeds 
verminate best in light porous soil with 
sufficient humus to make it airy, and a 
mixture of sand. Humus (leaf mold) and 
good garden soil with a little charcoal 
worked in is ideal as a seed bed. The 
chemical bottle does not hold the solution 
of your problem. I doubt whether you can 
propagate Gypsophila from cuttings. It 1s 
not the easiest thing in the world to do, 
and indeed getting cuttings to root would 
be quite a stroke of genius. Multiplication 
of Gypsophila is done by seeds except that 
double flowering varieties are grafted on 
the root of a single.—EDITOR 


Soil is Inert 


I am a little puzzled as to the kind of 
soil I have in my yard. It seems to be a 
mixture of sand, clay and loam. Nothing 
ever grows there but wild grass. There also 
seems to be air pockets. The landlord, a 
couple of years back, planted potatoes there 
and received nothing but small shrivelled 
things. I am only an amateur at garden- 
ing but I like flowers and like to work with 
them and would appreciate knowing what to 
do in order to grow flowers and grass. I 
want to plant some Tulips, Lilies, and Del- 
phiniums.—Wo. Scnuttz, (N. Y.) 


It would seem that the soil is a “dead” 
one, such as would be the case if it was 
the foundation soil dug out for the build- 


ing and spread over the surface. Such 
soil lacks humus and bacterial life. Pota- 
toes are an exhausting crop anyhow. Your 


soil evidently calls for food which can be 
introduced either in the way of wood’s earth, 
rotted stable manure, or by turning under 
a growing crop. Next spring sow Buck- 
wheat and, as soon as it shows flower, dig it 
under. You must get vegetable matter into 
your soil. You might take a chance this 
year by sowing English Rye, lightly raking 
it in and letting it alone all winter and in 
the spring dig under with a light sprinkling 
of lime. You can get results with Tulips 
and Lilies by planting them now with some 
good plant food worked in and when 
they begin to grow in the spring give a good 
feeding on the surface. Delphiniums, I ad- 
vise you not to attempt until you have 
worked up a good deep soil for the roots 
to work down into.—EDIToR 


I find THE Flower Grower very helpful 
in many ways, and think it the finest paper 
of its kind. I could not say more. I really 
do enjoy it and read it from cover to cover. 
—(Mrs.) F. E. Sata, (Nebr.) 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


important in 


storing bulbs, 


S TorING bulbs and tubers for the 
winter means more than just dumping 
them into empty boxes or bags and 
allowing them to rest in the cellar or 
garage till spring planting time. If you 
want healthy bulbs that will produce 
beautiful flowers next spring, give them 
air conditioned beds for their winter 
slumbers. 


When it comes to storing dahlia tubers, 
it is important that all water be drained 
from their stems first, to prevent rot- 
ting. Then pack them in boxes of dry 
peat moss, so that their natural moisture 
will be maintained and complete dry- 
ing out will be prevented. It may even 
be best to sprinkle lightly with water 
every three or four weeks if they get 
too dry. 


In the storage of gladioli corms, tuber- 
ous rooted begonias and other bulbs 
of this type, it is important that they be 
kept absolutely dry. After they are 
dug, they should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly and then stored in boxes of 
dry Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This 
keeps them dry while allowing air to 
circulate freely around the bulbs. 


When you use Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss for the storage of bulbs, it serves 
a double duty, for next spring when 
you are ready to plant the bulbs, you 
can mix it in with the soil to supply 
humus or use it as a summer mulch. 


We have a number of interesting, in- 
formative bulletins covering many gar- 
den subjects—“Growing Plantlets from 
Seed,” “Preparation and Care of the 
Soil,” “Transplanting,” “Winter Mulch- 
ing,” etc. They are all Free for the ask- 
ing. Just tell us the subjects you are 
interested in. Write to Dept. FG-12. 
Peat Import Corporation, 155 John 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


eWBLEM-PROTEG?, ? 


Peat W/mosS 
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-Try spraying the underside of the 
leaves and the surrounding area with Ever 
Green or some other pyrethrum preparation 
or a nicotine solution.—EDIToR 


Concerning Windburned Evergreens 


In August of 1936 I planted Juniperus 
communis hibernica and Juniperus communis 
suecia which thrived splendidly until March 
and April and then they turned brown to 
the very earth. I thought they must be 
dead but this summer they have started new 
green growth at the base, but no signs of 
life or new growth on any of the old limbs. 
I would like to hear from others who may 
have had like trouble and learn just how to 
take care of these two things.—TILLIE 
TILLER, (Maine. ) 

—Unquestionably your Junipers have suf- 
fered from drought, and the hot sun has 
burned up the leaves which were unable to 
get adequate supplies of water from the 
newly transplanted roots. When transplant- 
ing be careful to mulch heavily the roots, 
and for the first season, with evergreens in 
exposed situations, it is well to give them 
shelter. I suspect that your plants really 
suffer from the effects of strong sunlight on 
them when frozen. The only thing you can 
do now is to cut back and wait for new 
growth to appear. You might do this im- 
mediately but it would now be better to 
wait until the spring.—EprIror 


End of Year Rose Considera- 


tions 


(Continued from page 550) 


to shrubs like Lilaes, Spireas, ete. The 
other two are red Roses, one Joyous 
Cavalier and the other National Flower 
Guild. I see very little difference between 
them, and both of them most 
admirably to give a long-continued bit 
of searlet brightness in the edge of the 
shrubbery. They are robust, and seem to 
have no predisposition toward bugs or 
hothers. The blooms are good, but the 
color is better, because one flash of 
scarlet in October or November before 
frost worth a 
square foot of scarlet in midseason when 
blooms are plenty. I presume there are 
other Roses which will do this same 
job; I know that one of them, the rugged 
Rugosa Sarah Van Fleet, is thoroughly 
dependable, and that F. J. Grootendorst 
can be trained to any height above four 
feet in which its persistent foliage and 
pleasing red carnation flowers are needed. 

There is wound up this December the 
greatest Rose show in my memory. I 
have asked for suggestions, reminiscences, 
facts. I am even willing to ask, in con- 
cluding, for any experiences which show 
how to control the nasty midge insect 
which seems to bore into the soft buds 
and put them out of business with the 
completest success. If anyone has found 
a remedy for this mean little devil, that 
remedy ought to be made known. I find 
we described its ravages in 1916, but 
we have never been able to describe a 
control or a remedy for those ravages. 
Now that we are even finding how to 
stun and sicken the Japanese beetle, 


serve 


severe settles down is 


perhaps we ean begin to reach after and 
destroy this wretched midge. 








BE FIRST 


with a 


CHEMICAL 
GARDEN 


Imagine flowers that are 
bigger, more beautiful and 
in greater profusion than 
you ever dreamed of. 
Fancy growing 20 bushels 
of tomatoes or potatoes 
where only one was 
grown before. 

Now, you too, can grow Super-Exhibition Blooms 
and astounding yields of certain vegetables by 
the new method of growing plants without soil. 

You have read of this most fascinating develop- 
ment in the magazines and now for the first 
time it is available to you. 

Garden excitement galore without hard back- 
breaking labor:—no spading, no hoeing, and no 
weeds to pull. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with SHUR-GRO 
Solution, send us $2.00 and receive postpaid 
sufficient nutrient for one season with simple 
instructions for using. 


An Ideal Xmas Present 
SHUR-GRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
821-H Locust Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 


If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 





aes death eyale 
. Ortaca! 





wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems 

600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 


(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on Request) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 











IDEAL 


GARDEN 
MARKERS 


6” Aluminum Stake 
Green Pyralin Flag 
Weatherproof—Neat 


Christmas Gift Box 
40 for $1.00 
LABEL COMPANY 


Conn, 


GARDEN 
Wilton 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
of Fine Gladioli 


Growers 











‘ Try the wonderful new hormone, 
EA KA SALVE 
\Eé made especially for amateur 
\NYO Ny gardeners, It starts roots on 
i; aS the stems of many house and 
‘garden plants, The rooted part 
makes a new plant, 
\\: 1,00 postpaid in U.S.A., or 





send a 3¢ stamp for booklet, 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS, Bay Shore,N.Y,. 


A MERRY XMAS FOR OUR 
BIRD FRIENDS! 


Bishop Suet Rack 


This novel feeder in attrac- 
tive brown finish—complete 
with two wild bird cakes. 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue of Rustic Bird 
Houses and Feeders—‘‘Tested 
and Approved by the Birds’’ 


For Sale at your Local Seed or Bird Store or direct from 
WE 


LLES L. BISHOP 
122 MURDOCK AVENUE | 











__ MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A New Gift from the South 


T is true that in the past the making of 

new plants, either by breeding or selec- 
tion, might be said to have been greatly neg- 
lected by southern growers. It is always an 
interesting speculation, however, and it is 
pleasant to put on record at this time the 
achievement of Mr. H. M. Russell of Dalzell, 
S. C., who has made Hemerocallis his special 
hobby. This old Daylily family intrigued a 
great many people recently, more particu- 
larly since Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York 
Botanical Garden demonstrated so trium- 
phantly the latent possibilities in this old 
time garden fiower. Mr. Russell has produced 
some interesting variations... Among them 
is the one pictured here for the first time, 
which so far has not even received a name. 
It is a clear golden yellow: without a trace of 
green. Stalks attain a height of 40 to 45 
inches and the blooms are carried from 15 to 
30 on a stalk. Each individual flower is 7 to 
9 inches in diameter; fragrant. The flowers 
of this seedling remain open at night, which 
gives it a further decorative value. The par- 
ents of the new-comer are the well known 
flava and Hybrid U-5, both shown in the ac- 
companying picture. 

This note is made to give credit where 
credit is due, indeed, to one of the many 
flower lovers who work unobtrusively year 
by year with the sole object of adding more 
beauty to the garden. 

JULIA LESTER DILLON 





New Hemerocallis raised by H. M. 
Russell, Dalzell, S. C. Clear golden 
yellow, 40 to 45 inches high. The two 
parents shown below it are H. flava and 
Hybird U-5, left to right 











WHAT 
YOU GET 


65 


POSTPAID TO ANY 
ADDRESS FOR 






ridge chamber. 


DECEMBER ONLY 


use. 


YES/ THE SIMPLEX” ] 
SPRAYER OUTFIT 
THE MOST MODERN 
AND POPULAR GIFT IN 
MY PACK. 






We supply the Old Reliable Insectides recommended 
by Entomologists and Horticulturists everywhere— 
NICOTINE, SULPHUR and ARSENATE of LEAD. These 
are made in stick form for use in the 
Garden Hose Sprayer with full instructions for their 







IS 


_ Effective 
Rapid—Economical 
Attaches to Ordinary Garden Hose 


The “SIMPLEX Spraying Outfit as illustrated consists 
THIS IS i Sprayer with transparent, unbreakable cartridge 

chamber and automatic shut off valve, together with 

one cartridge each of Nicostick, Sulfostick and Arseno- 
stick in glass vials. 
use and wrapped in a Gift Box, it is a $6.00 value 
at Special price of $4.65. 


The "SIMPLEX" GARDEN HOSE SPRAYER 
the Gprayer without « Per 
A New Improved invention for spraying Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Etc. 
Attaches to ordinary garden hose and ready for instant use with- 


out muss or fuss, by inserting ready prepared insecticides in cart- 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Complete with instructions for 


“SIMPLEX” 





UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT—Following are extracts from a few letters which 


are typical of hundreds of endorsements received: Mr. R. C. 
“I am delighted with the Sprayer and Cartridges. 
if I could not get another one of these Sprayers the one I have could not be 
Butler Niagara Florists, Niagara Falls, N. Y. state in their letter ‘‘We find that 


Meridian, Mass., writes: 


price I paid for it.’’ 


Brown, secretary of the Meridian Rose Society, 
As far as I am concerned 
bought for ten times the 


your Insecticides and Sprayer are the answer to the greenhouse spraying problem.’’ 


Ask your Dealer or Sold Direct—Factory to Consumer 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-116, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Looks at Books 


(Continued from page 555) 


NORTH AMERICAN ROCK PLANTS 
by W. H. A. Preece, illustrated. 204 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3.50. 


Here at last is an enlightening and 
authoritative volume on our native rock 
plants. One hundred species are in- 
cluded in this first volume — the author 
promises a second to follow it — and the 
descriptive text in each instance is faced 
by a full page photographie plate of the 
blossoming plant. After a study of this 
book, the reader feels that no other 
method can compare with this in visual- 
izing the various characteristics of the 
plants described. Mr. Preece, who is a 
specialist in his chosen subject, says in 
his preface: 





A sineere effort has been made to 
include under each plant dealt with 
the information which I, myself, 
always hope to find when I turn to 
my library for information about a 
species with which I am unfamiliar. 
In the following pages each plant is 
represented by a portrait and a page 
of text: the text includes sufficient 
descriptive matter to round out the 
portrait, full information regarding 
cultivation and propagation, details 
as to range, habitat, habit, and flow- 
ering season. 

The selection of plants was gov- 
erned by three factors: there had 
to be a good portrait available; the 
plant had to be of proven garden 
value; the plant had to be _ well- 
known to me personally so that I 
could speak of its culture and propa 
gation at first hand. 





It is evident, therefore, that this first 
volume of “North American Roek Plants” 
does not pretend to contain a complete 
or exhaustive listing of all our native 
rock flora; nor does it even confine it- 
self to the lesser known plants or those 
more difficult to cultivate. In his fore- 
word Mr. Montague Free of the Brook- 
‘lyn Botanieal Garden tells us that Mr. 
Preece has “preserved a nice balance 
| between the ‘miffs’ and the ‘easy doers.’ ’ 
| The book is arranged in alphabetical 
| Sequence beginning with Aconitum del- 
phifolum compactum and elosing with 
Xerophyllum tenax, the famous Bear 
Grass of the Western mountainsides. 
The photographie illustrations main- 
tain an extremely high average of excel- 
lence, the eight native Irises ineluded be- 
ing especially effective with their great 
blossoms and dwarf foliage. But whether 
one is studying the deseription and illus- 
tration of the quite common Iris cristata, 
a native of Eastern North America, or 
some fabulous rarity like Aquilegia 
jonesi, the information given is equally 
comprehensive and the photogravure 
clear and of unusual interest. This little 
Aquilegia jonesi by the way is, so Mr. 
Preece tells us, a native of the high 
Rockies and grows not more than 24 
inches in height, while the star-like, blue- 
lavender blossom is large and showy in 
comparison to the delicate, grey-green, 
finely eut foliage. 
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AN ARTIST'S HERBAL 
by Louise Mansfield . . . $2.50 
1. 38 beautiful offset plates 
from pencil drawings. 














Christmas Gifts 


of 
Books for Gardeners 








GARDENING INDOORS 
2. by F. F. Rockwell and Esther 
C. Grayson ... . gee 
Varieties and treatment of 
plants indoors; miniature 
gardens and terrariums. 


3 HOME FLOWER GROWING 
— & &.C. Vole. ..... 88 
A garden cyclopedia in min- 
iature: includes indoor gar- 
dens with complete informa- 
tion on other lines. 


























at any bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


















mag rake FREE; = ys 


Send at onoe for this large attractive 
plant, seed and bulb catalog contain- 
ing over a hundred beautiful color 
illustrations of new and popular plants aims 
and — for your garden. Send 4 


t 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO. 
Box F Springfield, Ohio 





GARDEN Books 


for Christmas 
&% 
No inexpensive present can 
bring as much pleasure to a 
garden-minded friend or 


member of the family as a 
carefully chosen garden book 


The following are highly rec- 
ommended by leading authori- 
ties: 





by Eleanour Sinclair Rhode 
The Scented Garden........ $2.50 
Gardens of Delight........ 2.56 
A Garden of Herbs.. 2.50 


The Story of the Garden si 2.50 


per set, boxed, $10.00 











by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Grow Them Indoors—A Manual of 
House Plants and Their Culture $1.75 








by Mary S. Griffith 
Gardening on Nothing a Year $1.75 








ALL BOOKS ARE COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED 
At All Bookstores or 

HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT 

116 Newbury St. ° Boston, Mass. 
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Romanzoftia sitchensis or the Mist 
Maidens and Trientalis arctica (an in- 
habitant of the Western boreal bogs) 
are two of the extremely tiny and fairy- 
like rock plants which Mr. Preece feel- 
ingly deseribes and illustrates superbly. 

But it is hard to seleet the best among 
so many good things. The book must be 
owned and studied to be appreciated. 


PORTRAITS OF DOGWOODS | by 
Adolf Muller. 26 pages, including 
covers, Published by the author, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. $1.00. 


A literary and pictorial tribute to the 


glories of our native Dogwood. Many 
color plates and illustrations taken in 
and around Valley Forge Farm. Here 


is a beautiful tribute to a beautiful plant 
tendered by Mr. Muller who incidentally 
happens to be a nurseryman and has 
taken this method of communicating to 
his friends just how he feels about the 
fitness and glory of this lovely small 
tree. A comprehensive description of the 
Dogwoods from the point of view of a 
sincere admirer. The name, he tells us, 
came from England where it was given 
to a type of Cornus growing along 
streams and at the edges of Woodlands 
and from the bark of which there was 
prepared a lotion for use on dogs suffer 
ing from mange. L. B. 


“SAVE IT” PORTFOLIO, The Bendor 
Company 247 West Fayette St., Syra 
cuse, N. Y. 


For the scrapbook-minded, here is a 
splendid idea for the salvation of celip- 
pings and other miscellaneous informa 
tion. 

The “Save It” portfolio is a group of 
large, stout manilla envelopes installed 
in the loose-leaf manner between leather- 
ette covers. Each envelope can _ be 
devoted to a special phase of gardening 
and there is a loose sheet of stickers for 
application on the various envelopes. Of 


course the portfolio can be used for 


many things beside garden information 
but it is ideal for that. 
The only possible criticism of it is 


that it fills up too quickly and that more 
room should have been left in the bind- 
ing for the filled envelopes. This will 
doubtless be corrected in the next edition 
—for there will surely be a large demand 
for such a handy gadget. 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Mountain 
Laurel, and other. broad-leaved ever- 
ereens are very shallow rooted plants 
so must be protected during both win- 
ter and summer by mulches. The best 
mulch for these species is oak leaves, 
though hemlock needles are also good. 
Spread them thickly, the former two or 
three feet deep; the latter six inches. 
By spring the leaves will have settled to 
only a few inches. Leave them there all 
summer. If unsightly cover them with 
shredded peat moss; if unavailable, use 
only the peat moss four to six inches 
deep. 





GIFT IDEAS 
H 
L? | 


A ROSE ODYSSEY, by Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas. This book of delightful 
reminiscences is the ideal gift for 
Peres $2.50 


THE ROSE MANUAL, by Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas. For the friend who “has 
all the new garden books.” 
up-to-the-minute Revised Edition 
will be ready January 21.  Illus- 
trated with 21 illustrations, and the 
famous Gravereaux color charts. 

$2.50 


This 





FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN, by 
3 Anne Dorrance. How to plan for 











fragrance throughout the entire 
year, with pene trees, shrubs, 
vines. Illus. .. ae $1.00 





VINES FOR EVERY GARDEN, by 
4 Dorothy H. Jenkins. The all-round 
usefulness and decorative value of 
vines is the Gaus of this book. 
MS ssh sais etociaces kecea $1.00 











PLANT PROPAGATION FOR THE 
GARDEN, by David C. Fairburn. 
Tells the many ways to increase 
stock of plants od cate, layer- 
ing, etc. Illus. . $1.00 


Doubleday, Doran Outdoor Books 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 




















Photo Copyrighted 


PORTRAITS OF DOGWOODS 


by ADOLF MULLER 

Autographed ° First Edition $1. 00 
The Interesting Story of Our Native Dogwoods 
Profusely illustrated with 12 Original Four Color 
Plates (614%4”x8”). Each Suitable for Framing. ~ 


Send $1.00 Cash or Money Order to 
ADOLF MULLER 
Box 67 Norristown, Pa. 
An Apprepriate Xmas Gift 
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A GIFT that will please GARDENERS 


Keystone Combination Package consists of 20 labels 
and stakes, 100 pyralin tie on labels and 1 special 
pencil $2.00 postpaid. 








ATTRACT THE BIRDS by this window feeder. 
ledge. Cypress, stained brown; 
postpaid. 


Fasten to 
24” long by 11” wide, $3.25 
Write for catalog of interesting gifts. 





THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1482 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 









LD 


The Sensational Gold Medal 
Winner of 1937, with odorless 
foliage —so popular more 
packets of seeds were planted 
than of any other new 
flower ever introduced! 
Sweetly - fragrant flowers, 
Jy) veto orange-gold, very 
early, blooming all sum- 
mer and fall Send 10c 
‘ie today for Large Packet (this 
a= sume quantity cost 50c 
last summer); Yg Oz. 
25c; 2 Oz. $I, post - 
paid Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog free—144 pages, 
over 100 color pictures, 


finest flowers and  vege- CATA 


tables Low prices 

**Burpee’s Seeds Grow’’ FREE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
300 Burpee Bldg. 














FRACRANT 
FLOWERS 


Philadelphia 


esl 


Field Grown—Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
To acquaint you with our remarkable rose 
values, we will send postpaid for only 
$1.00, 1—Ami Quinard, 1—Luxembourg, 
1—Red Radiance, 1—Pink Radiance, and 
1—Talisman rose brushes. Send today! 
Naughton Farms, Box R30, Waxahachie, Tex. 
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Our November Specials 
are still good 


Order for shipment now or early spring 1938. 
These specials will not be repeated. Look up 
our November ad. We offer, for instance ‘10 
Hardy Phlox in fine assortment” or “8 Hydran- 
gea, Hills of Snow” or ‘50 Japan Barberry 6-12 
inch” any one of these postpaid $1.00 or any 
three collections for $2.75 six collections $5.00 
postpaid. All items listed in our November 
ad still good. They would make fine Christmas 
Presents and we will send them wherever you 
want them. See Page 530, Nov. Flower Grower. 


HARMON NURSERY, Box F, Ohio 


s@ATTENTION!& 


We are featuring the sensational 


NEW RUSSELL LUPINS for 1938. 
Supply limited. Order your seed now. 
12 seeds 25¢ © 120 seeds $1.25 
50 seeds 65¢ @ 250 seeds $2.50 
Illustrated in color in our 1938 
SEED ANNUAL, sent on request. 
e AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT e 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
Write for complete leaflet of Wild Bird Foods 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
Seed Merchants & Growers Est. Over 30 Years 
WV 92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City WV 


Prospect, 
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Classified Advertising Section 
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Rate 15c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Aquatics 





WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium—St, Louis, Mo. 








Begonias 
BEGONIAS Unusual 
describing 
Gardens, 





varieties our specialty. Booklet 
over 200 varieties 35c, Green Tree Flower 
316 W. Chew St. Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG—Free, 32 page, full 
color catalog featuring the most desirable Tulip, Nar- 
cissus. Hyacinth and other Bulbs. Write now. VAN 
30URGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 22, Babylon, L. IL., N. 


FOR WINDOW GARDENS. December (only) Specials. 
Pink Callas, 50c, 75c and $1.00. Spotted Leaf Calla, 10c 
and 25c. Baby Calla, smallest White, 40c. Amaryllis, solid 
red, $1.50; nearly white, $3.50; assorted colors, 50c and 75c. 
Iris reticulata, 30c. Hyacinths, any colors 15c, dozen 
$1.40, 25 assorted $2.50. Narcissus; Chinese Lily, Paper 
White, Grand Monarque or Soliel d’Or (deep yellow) lOc 
each. Daffodils; W. P. Milner (dwarf trumpet) 25c, Diana 
Kasner (Barri) 25c, Queen of Spain or Thalia (Triandrus) 
35c; February Gold (Cyclamineus) 35c. Prices for one bulb. 
All’ especially adapted to pot culture. $1.00 orders pre- 
paid. Less, 10c extra. Catalog with bulb culture free. 
Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, California. 














Cactus 





CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 


$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 


Iforn, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, ete. Recognized authority for 
eight years. Fully illustrated. $1.00 six months. P. O. 
Box 101, Pasade na, California. 
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GLADIOLI. All the best of European origin offered in 
our list which is free for the asking. J. HEEMSKERK, 
c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 








MATOAKA, new Wine Red Gladiolus described i in our 
new list out in January. Reserve your copy now. RICH- 
GLAD GARDEN, 3126 Woodrow Ave., Richmond, Va. 


ONE EACH, 100 varieties, not labelled, $3.00. 2 Each, 
50 varieties, labelled, $2.00. Generous count and extras. 
Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minne sota. 











BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is 1 now ready to mail, 
describing new creations and quoting reasonable prices. 
Better send now for it. Howard Burd, Washington, New 
Jersey. 








Hemerocallis 





10 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS, covering season’s bloom, 
$1.75, labeled, postpaid. Three each (30 plants) $4.00 
Kwanso, $1.00 doz., see full page picture Oct. issue. 100 
Daffodils $3.25, 20 varieties, 9 distinct types—6 wks. bloom. 
HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Mo. 








Lilies ee 


LILIES, supplied free New York, duty paid. Our special 
offer includes the newest acquisitions from all parts of 
the world. Apply to: J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van 
Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 











Odd ey a 


ORDER YOUR house plants from Florida now, before cold 
weather. Ten varieties carefully packed $1.5 Free 
catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fiorida, 

















Pecans 





IDEAL GIFT: special 5-lb. Christmas box of Pecans, 
delivered postpaid just before Christmas, with your card. 
Schleys, $1.50; Stuarts, $1.25. F. A. SPIVEY, Box 574, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Peonies 
PEONIES, many good ones 25c. Iris, Crown Lilies, Mus 
cari. Free list, Gilad list in January. C. H. SMITH, 
Faribauit, Minn. 








Dahlias 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Ripley, Foxx, Stop 
Light, Son of Satan, Plumcocq, Freckles, Yellow Miss Bel- 
gium, Mother Maytrott. 100 other’late creations. GREU- 
BEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 








DAHLIA C CLUMPS—$1.99. Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Mrs. 
George Le Boutillier, Bauer’s Ideal, Lord of Autumn, 
Clara Carder. List. WAUTER H. OSTRANDER, 28 Oak 
St., Kingston, N. Y. 





DAHLIA ROOTS—$1.00 each, Lord of Autumn, Hunts 
Velvet Wonder, Mrs. Geo. Le Boutillier, Amelia Earhart, 
Spun Gold and foreign varieties. Send for list. WALTER 
H, OSTRANDER, 28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y. 





LARGE STOCK of A- 1 Dahlias, reasonably priced. JOHN 
A. PONSHAIR, Rose and Dahlia Gardens, Grandville, 





DAHLIA TUBERS, field grown, Exhibition and cut flower 
varieties. List January. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, Pali- 
sades P ark, N. J. 








“Glad iolus 


WRITE FOR FREE literature or on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. 8-oz. Home Gar- 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 

FOR Al LIMITED TIME, in order to make new friends, 
we will send you prepaid, 12 flowering size Glad bulbs, 
12 different colors, each a winner in the Show rooms, for 
the name of two flower lovers and 25c. Fall price list 
free, HAWTHORN FLOWER GARDENS, Green Bay, 



























@@’S ciant 
Sweet Peas 


World-famed-six favorite varieties— 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
cream-pink, blue, lavender, a 10c-pkt. 
of seeds of each, all 6 postpaid ——. 
Or, send just 10cfor the Burpee Blend 
. a large pkt. of all finecolors mixed. 
Ruffled Sweet Peas, largest, most 
exquisite,from Burpee’sF loradale 
Farms-9 pkts., 9 colors—crimson, 
cerise, salmon- -cerise, rose, white, 
primrose,cream- pink, mauve,blue 
e (value $1.70), all 9 Pkts. for $1. 
etm Seed Catalog free—low prices. 
TILICT ““Burpee’s Seeds Grow”’ 


304 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 











Soil- less Gardening 





GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and flowers in 
small space without soil. Season’s supply, directions— 
$2.00. Booklet—25c. HURGRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
821- A Loc ust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








” Spectel Oe 





SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE, LAVENDER BAGS in gift boxes, perfumes, sachets, 
perfumed novelties, ete. List free. John Kammerer, 
Box 574, Terre Haute, Indiana. 








WANTED: Please quote your lowest price on new Varieties 
of Irises, especially Red-Toned. ‘‘Iris News’’ Free. 
A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROW ER—Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

_ Publisher, J. B. Lyon Company, 

; &- Editor, Leonard Barron ; 
( *harles M. Winchester, Jr. ; 





Albany, 


of total amount of stock: Chas. M. Winchester, 
James H. MeGraw, Jr.. William L. Gillespie, 
Trustees for Charles M. Winchester, Albany, 
N. Y., Ernest A. Barvoets, Albany, N. Y., Harold 
Pr, Wine hester, Albany, N. Y., 
ton, New York City, and Associates. 

Known bondholders, 


of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
securities : 
New York City. 
(Signed) CHAS. M. WINCHESTER, Jr. 
(Signed) Harriet PARKHURST, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 380, 1938. 


Manager, 
Owners (Corpora- 
tion) Stockholders holding one per cent or more 


Campbell Carring- 


mortgagees and other 
security holders, holding one per cent or more 
or other 
Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
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Painted Daisy, The Pearl 


A S most gardeners know, few flowers sur- 
pass the Painted Daisies for cutting 
purposes during late May and June. But 
we have long been tired of the few named 
kinds which American nurserymen have 
been offering. If you are one of that num- 
ber get the current catalogue of Lambs 
Nursery, E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and let the dozen doubles listed 
there show you that we no longer have to 
be satisfied with two or three doubles or a 
nondescript mixture of singles. And do not 
overlook The Pearl, a lovely pure white 
pompon. It will do things to your cut 
flower arrangements. 


Sun Roses from Seed 


O doubt Sunroses would be more popu- 

lar among rock gardeners if the plants 
were easier to move. Being impatient of 
disturbance after much root growth has 
been made, they often are unable to stand 
the shock of being transplanted. That fact 
coupled with the mediocre, or worse, stock 
which one gets from the general run of 
seeds has kept many a gardener from enjoy- 
ing one of the brightest ornaments that 
ever graced a sunny wall. All that has been 
changed now, though, since Carl Salbach, 
657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California, 
offers seeds from Sydney Mitchell’s collection 
of named varieties, who in turn secured his 
stock from two of the most successful rais- 
ers in the British Isles. Permit me to say 
that I have grown a lot of Helianthemums 
from seeds, but none has ever given ‘the wide 
range of good that 
packet of Salbach seeds. 


eolors came from a 


Cissus Adenopodus 


HE range of good window garden climb- 

ers being so restricted, the advent of a 
new one in trade channels should be the 
oceasion for rejoicing. Cissus adenopodus 
is not new in cultivation, but the present 
offering by Henry A. Dreer, 387 Dreer Bldg., 
Philadelphia, is the first that I have noticed 
in American catalogues. This is an excel- 
lent climber for a sunny window, its great- 
est beauty being found in the three-foliate 
leaves, which are deep crimson-red while 
they are unfolding, later changing to a 
bronze-green. The flowers are small and 
pale yellow, coming in clusters like so many 
of the Grape tribe, of which it is a member. 
They are not very showy, but do not detract 
from the value of the plant. It is easily 
grown in a sunny window, adding a dis- 
tinetive collection of house 
plants. 


note to any 


Dwarf Rhododendrons 


F EW plant groups offer the gardener more 
opportunities for artistic achievements 
than is embraced in the term, Dwarf Rhodo- 
dendrons. Taking the genus as a whole 
there is a plant here for almost any con- 
ceivable position in the garden. True, there 
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are some that are too difficult for the aver- 
age gardener to handle and many that are 
too tender for Northern gardens. Yet, 
after the miffs and delicate ones have been 
eliminated, there is a lot of excellent mate 
rial which you and I can use with every 
assurance of success. The intriguing cata- 
logue of Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., 
Greens Farms, Connecticut, contains such a 
list, numbering fourteen distinct kinds. 
The one that interests me most, however, 
and the one I want to bring to your atten- 
tion is R. hippophaeoides. This little shrub, 
which seldom gets higher than eighteen or 
twenty inches, is an ideal rock garden sub- 
ject and will make a pleasing display there 
if proper associates are chosen for its gray 
ish foliage and its spread of pale blue 
flowers. 


Shasta Daisies 


HASTA Daisies, under the guiding in- 

fluence of plant breeders, have varied 
into myriad forms. Small and large singles, 
small and large doubles and semi-doubles, 
all with plain, fringed, cut, curved or tubular 
petals, make the present day Shasta Daisy 
an interesting and useful plant. All these 
forms are available in the strain which 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 47-49 Barclay St., 
New York City, or 601 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, list as Double Giant Flowered, 
though the large doubles and semi-doubles, 
up to six inches in diameter, will be in the 
majority. 


Onion Espanola 


F you get pleasure out of growing quality 

vegetables you will be interested in Onion 
Espanola, seeds of which are distributed by 
Peter’ Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., 
New York City. Aside from Ailsa Craig, 
which is an erratic doer on my soil, I can 
get larger Onions of better quality in 
Espanola than in any other variety I have 
ever grown. Bulbs that weigh two pounds 
are possible under good culture and no 
doubt a good Onion soil would do better 
than that. The extremely mild flavor, the 
appearance of the bulb, including globular 
form, pale yellow skin and absence of neck, 
together with its fine texture enter into the 
making of an excellent home garden Onion 
that will also go places on the exhibition 
table. 


A Rare Rock Garden Fern 


O their great loss, rock gardeners, gen- 

erally, neglect ferns, a few of which 
are among the most decorative of plants so 
far as pleasing foliage is concerned. An 
investigation of their possibilities reveals 
plants of suitable size for both sun or shade 
and a rather wide range of leaf forms and 
shades of green to fit most combinations. 
Among the rarer species noted in current 
catalogues is the Alpine Woodsia (Woodsia 
alpina), which is listed by Mitchell Nurs- 
eries, Dept. F., Barre, Vermont. The larg- 
est specimen I have ever seen in nature 


(Continued on page 584) 









MORE BLOSSOMS FROM 
your HOUSE PLANTS/ 


Why let your plants wither and die 
prematurely when a WATERMAT 
can add “weeks of life—” and increase 
blossoms and foliage? This new dis- 
covery, endorsed by prominent horti- 
culturalists and research laboratories, 
adds new life and beauty to potted 
plants because it constantly feeds the 
correct amount of water to the roots up 
thru the pot wall. 

When your plant is placed on a 
WATERMAT, the soil cannot become 
watersoaked—will not dry out. Enjoy 
this “life insurance for potted plants.” 
If your dealer doesn’t yet carry 
WATERMATS, send for this valuable 


trial offer— 


TRIAL OFFER 
If. your dealer doesn’t 
Carry WATERMATS, 
send his name and one 
dollar for our WATER- 
MAT GIFT combination 
—three WATERMATS 
(ass’t sizes) and three 
attractive green saucers, 
in gift package—prepaid 
Add 15% for shipping 
West of Mississippi. 





he OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 312 229 NORTH 63 rd. STREE 
hiladelphia, fenns ? 


lvania 












 Wilt-Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
— Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue, White— 
a l15c-pkt. of each, 
all 5 for just 100! 
*~ Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free — tested, guaranteed seeds for 
prize vegetables and flowers—all the 
best kinds for table and market, 
at low prices. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 

422 Maule Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, to the 
Gardeners’ solve my garden 
problems.” 

For the person who gardens, there can 
be no finer Xmas Gift—it will bring renewed 
pleasure every month. $2.00 a year. 


Trial Subscription—7 months, $1.00 
GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Ave. New York City 














thank you, for I turn 
Chronicle to 
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GLAD CATALOG OUT 


January |. If you don't get your copy b 
the I5th drop us a line = you surely ‘* t 
want to miss it this year. It is the best 
ever with many pictures and color plates. 
Many kinds of qlads are down in price 
this year so you can get some of the 
finest at reasonable prices. 


Also have many fine new varieties includ- 
ing one of the finest commercial varieties 
ever produced and selling for only 25 
cents each. Name Token. Watch Token. 


If not on our list write today. 
Have Pure Vermont Maple Syrup and 


Sugar, too. Syrup $2.75 per gallon. 
Special express rates on syrup. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 








FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's L Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1451 Washington St. 
Canton, Mass. 


cas ELLIA | 


<4l THE FAVORITE 
FLOWER OF THE SOUTH 

These beautiful plants with their attractive foliage and 

beautiful flowers make ideal gifts. Write for free catalog. 

FRUITLAND NURSERIES 

Augusta, Ga. 











—— 


Box 910F 





Sond for your FREE coy 


1938 SEES: CATALOG 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., Dept. 73 
35 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Harvesting days are here! An 
abundance of excellent bulbs, many 
new as well as older varieties, on 
hand. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK . NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Good-bye Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier e¢ Healthier Plants 


SEND 
ONLY 


Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 

of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 

own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Plant Start- — 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save 

money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter Now 
has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board’’ . light weight . . . move any- 
where. ‘‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas 
81"x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
31”x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (5')"x 13”%x 24") 16 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 547M. RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from page 583) 

was a small tufted plant with pinnately 
divided fronds less than five inches long. 
A fern of that small size will fit in among 
rocks, which, by the way, is this species 
natural habitat, furnishing a pleasing back- 
ground for some of the rock garden’s more 
pretentious inhabitants. 


Penstemon Hybridus Shell Pink 


AY I add a word of praise here for 

Huntington’s new  Beard-tongue, 
Shell Pink. If you have grown and 
admired the older Coral Gem, you will 
enjoy the newer Shell Pink, with its two- 
foot spikes of clear, soft pink. An excel- 
lent eut flower and border plant, which 
will be found in the interesting cata- 
logue of Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Calochortus 
HESE 


Western American 

tatives of the Lily family have so 
many common names, such as Globe 
Tulips, Fairy Lanterns, Mariposa Lilies, 
Star Tulips, ete., it is merely confus- 
ing to try to identify them in that way, 
so we refer to them here as Calochortus, 
by which the botanists know them. 
Regardless of what they are called, the 
group offers gardeners some of the nicest 
bulbous material I have ever grown, with 
an exceedingly wide range of colors and 
a large number of forms and habits of 
flowering. Nearly all that I have grown 
are hardy in Northern Michigan, ‘where 
the thermometer sometimes goes as low 
as forty degrees below zero. They are 
mostly easily satisfied, though their eul- 
tural needs vary according to the sub- 
division to which they belong, the telling 
of which would take more space than 
is available here. All that and much 
more, including descriptions of more than 
thirty distinet kinds will be found in the 
catalogues of Wm. Borsch & Son, Maple- 
wood, Oregon, and Carl Purdy, Ukiah, 
California. Bulbs are proecurable from 
October onward and may be planted up 
to the time of the final freeze-up. 


RUSTLESS TOOLS 
English Garden Trowels and Fork 


represen- 





Striking Gift Set tor Christmas ... 
Real flower lovers enjoy working with good 
tools That's why these English stainless steel 
garden trowels and fork have become so in- 
creasingly popular They are durable—sharp— 
strong and can be left in the soil indefinitely 
without rusting or corroding Make some 
flower grower'’s Xmas really happy by ordering 
a set today 
GIFT BOX—One Trowel and Fork 
INDIVIDUAL TOOLS 
Standard Trowel Seedling Trowel...... 
Transplanting Trowel. .$2.00 Weeding Fork........$2. 
All come with highly polished hardwood handles 
Order from Your Implement, Seed or Hardware pee or 
write direct (shipments postpaid in U. S. A.) 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers St. (Est. 1836) New York 


A Note to Northern Gardeners 


F you are a lover of Peppers and live 
north of the 44th degree of latitude, you 
have no doobt given up trying to grow 
Peppers of the “King” type. Take heart, 
though, for success is assured with the 
new variety, King of the North, which 
Joseph Harris Co., Inc., Coldwater, N. Y., 
introduced three years 
these notes are written at the turn of 
August into September, we are enjoying 
as large fruits of this mild Pepper as any 
I have seen on the markets two hundred 
miles South of us. Seeds started into 
growth during the first week of April 
gave plants which came into production 
about August 10th. 


two or ago. As 


Red Spiders 


ED Spiders are the ruination of many 

an otherwise successful window garden. 
That need not be the case, though, if we 
start using Volck as soon as the plants are 
It takes just a few moments fort- 
have a pest-free window garden 


housed. 
nightly 
if this chemical preparation is used. The 
free Pest Control Guide, which the Califor- 
nia Spray-chemical Corporation, Elizabeth, 
New Richmond, California, will 
gladly send you, will open up an easy ave 
nue of approach to a completely satisfying 


Jersey or 


window garden. 


Bush Balsam 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind I 

want to tell you of the pleasure I 
have had from the new Bush Balsams, 
which came from Geo. W. Park Seed 
Co., Greenwood, 8S. C., and Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, when they were 
used as pot plants. The fully double 
flowers, which come in white, pink or 
red, are borne in plain view and econ- 
tinue over a long period. Plants in 5- 
inch pots get about a foot high, coming 
into flower in two months or a little 
longer from the sowing of the seed. 


C. W. Woop, (Mieh. ) 





Exquisitely ruffled, 
ly veined. 5 inches across 
Glorious pinks, scar- 
lets, purples, laven- 
ders, mixed. A full 
25e-pkt. seeds for 10c 
4 postpaid. Send today. 
varate Colors, Giant 
Rupe dd Petunias—5 favorites, 
Copper Rose, Robin Hood(deepcrimson), 
Pink Pearl, Evening Star (white), Mauve 
Queen—5 packets of seeds, one 
of each, (value $1.70) for only $1. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog free— 
144 pages, flower and veg- 
etable seeds. Low prices. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


303 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 








19388 SPRING PLANTING 


GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Ready for mailing in January. Contains com- 
plete information and gorgeous natural-color 
illustrations of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy plants 
of unusual merit. Many worthwhile novelties. Offered 
FREE by American Branch of world-famous Dutch Bulb 
Grower. Send a penny postcard today for your copy 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 22 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


From Grower Direct te Consumer 
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